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Amateur Photo 
Contest Winners 
~ for July 


* 


Solitary row of phone 
poles marching across 
Arizona desert was re- 
corded by John Vergis, 
Tempe, Ariz., with K2 
filtered Rolleiflex set at 
f:16 for 1/100 second. 


San Francisco viewed 
from famed Mark Hop- 
kins eyrie was scene shot 
by G. van Deurs, Belve- 
dere, Calif., with Leica 
using 50 mm lens at £:16 
opening for 1/200 sec. 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


% 


Short-cutting ship  slip- 
ping through Panama 
Canal was viewed from 
nearby hill by Aldo P. 
Biagiotti of Ridgefield, 
Conn., with Leica dialed 


for 1/100 second at f:11. 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each month, TRAVEL will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and a third prize of $10.00. Contestants 


may use any type camera and film but should send only black and white prints. Although any size will be acceptable 
negatives. When submitting photos, your name, address, specific locale of picture, and pertinent information regardi 
if any, MUST be on the back of the photograph. Although all possible care will be taken i 
or condition. The right to future publication of prize-winning pictures without additional 


2 ng camera, film, speed, lens opening and filter, 
n the handling of photographs, Travel cannot be responsible for their return 


payment is retained by Travet. Address photographs to Amateur Photo Con- 
test, Travel, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. No picture will be returned Z “ pala 4 


Photographs unaccompanied by postage and envelope will be destroyed after 30 days. Entr 


unless self-addressed stamped envelope to accommodate entry is enclosed, 
ies arriving after judging of current contest will be held for following month. 
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TRAVEL’S COVER PICTURE 


Rugged Rockies surrounding dude 
ranch in Gallatin Canyon, near 
Bozeman, Mont., are only one of 
big state's many attractions. 


Photo: Montana State Highway Comm. 
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Letters from TRAVELERS 


News Bulletins 


PREVIEW 


As summer—and the temperature—reaches its peak, Travel opens 
its August issue with a breeze-swept story about NEW YORK'S 
FINGER LAKES, six sites for sail you should not overlook in your 
vacation plans. An unusual, documentive piece about NATIONAL 
PARK RANGERS will tell you a lot of intriguing things about these 
outdoor heroes—including what it takes to be one! Outside the 
U.S., you'll go STEP BY STEP THROUGH LIBSON on another unique 
Travet trip to a world capital. Another FISHING ADVENTURE will 
have you heading for the next boat with your bait, and the less active 
will look forward to two ISLAND IDYLLS at a little-known locale! 
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10. 


Ine 


12, 


13. 


14. 


15. 


ENGLISH PHRASE 


. Let me know when we get to ............ 


. How late does this line operate? 
.I would like to see the cathedral. 
. I want to visit several night clubs. 


.Is there a cover charge? 


. Are there any other charges? 


.Can you recommend a good restau- 


rant ? 


. What is the specialty of the house? 


. Where can I have repairs done? 


Please check my oil, water and bat- 


tery. 
Please check my tires. 


Let me see that. 
I would like 


(larger). 


something smaller 
I like this but it is too expensive. 


That is fine. Please wrap it up. 


. 1 would like some black and white 


(color) film. 


. Do you have movie film? 


. Would you mind letting me take 
your picture? 
-I am leaving on. the 
o’clock train. 


. 1 wish to be called at 


. Aqui 


. Pode 


BY ARMANDO PIRES 
AND MAX SHEROVER 


PEAK UP! 


PORTUGUESE 


[BRAZILIAN] 


RT FIVE | 


PORTUGUESE 


.Faca o favor de me avisar quando 


chegarmos a.... 


. Até que horas funciona esta linha? 
. Eu gostaria de ver a catedral. 


. Quero visitar varias boites. 


éles cobram consumacao 


minima? 


. Sera que cobram alguma outra coisa? 


me recomendar um bom 


restaurante ? 


. Qual é a especialidade da casa? 


.Onde € que se conserta um auto- 


movel? 


. Veja, por favor, a dleo, a agua e a 


bateria. 


. 


. Tenha a bondade, veja a pressao dos 


pneus. 


. Deixe ver isso. 


: Nao tem menor (maior) ? 
. Estou gostando, mas é muito caro. 


. Esta 6timo. Faca o favor de embrul- 


har. 


. Tem filme preto e branco (colorido) ? 
. Tem filme para cinema? 

. Da licenga para tirar o seu retrato? 
. Vou partir no trem das... horas. 


.Gostaria de ser chamado (chamada 


if you are a woman) as... horas. 


ee) 


_AWNG-djee 


. VEH-zhuh, pawr 


. TAING FEW-mee 


.TAING FEW-mee PAH-ruh 


~ PRONUNCIATION 


.FAH-suh oo fah-VAWR djee me 


sheh 


ah-vee-ZAH-r kwung-doo 
GAHR-moos ah.... 


.ah-TEH kee AW-ruhz foong-see-OH 


nuh ess-eTUH LEENG-yuh? 


.eh-o0 goss-tah-REE-uh djee VEH- 


ah kah-teh-DRAH-1. 


KEH-roo vee-zee-TAH-r VAH-ree 
uhs boo-AH-tshees. 


.ah-KEE EH-lees KOH-brum [g 


kong-soo-mah-SAONG MEE-nii- 
muh? 


.seh-RAH kee KOH-brum [g] ahl 


GOO-muh OH-truh KOY-zuh? 


. PAW-djee mee reh-koh-meng-DAH- 


ung bong ress-tah-oo-RUNG-tshee? 


. kwah-l eh ah ess-peh-see-ah-lee-DAH 


djee dah KAH-zuh? 

eh kee see kong 
SEHR-tuh ung ah-oo-toh-MOH-vel' 
fah-VAWR,  o 
OH-lyoo, ah AH-goo-uh ee ah bah 
teh-REE-uh, 


. TENG-yuh ah bong-DAH-djee, VEH 


zhuh ah preh-SAONG doos PNEH 


OOZ. 


. DAY-shee VEH-r EE-soo. 
.NAONG TAING meh-NAWR mah 


YAWR) ? 


.ess-TOH goss-TUNG-doo, MAH-z él 


MOO-in-too KAH—roo. 


. ess-TAH AW-tshee-moo. FAH-suh o 


fa-VAWR djee eng-broo-LYAH’r. 


PREH-too  e 
BRUNG-koo (koh-loh-REE-doo) ? 


see 


NEH-muh? 


. DAH lee-SENG-suh PAH-ruh thsee 


RAH-r 00 SEH-00 reh-TRAH-too? 


.voh pahr-TSHEE-r noo TRAIN( 


DAH-ss ... AW-ruhs. 


. goss-tah-REE-uh djee SEH-r shah 


MAH-doo (shah-MAH-duh) AH-s: 
... AW-ruhs. 
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roamin’ the globe with |yy ')/\\/ 


DISPATCHES FROM TRAVEL’S OWN CORRESPONDENTS 


/ 


dateline... 


BERMUDA 


By Rosemary Divall _ 


cr 
ITH THE Closingéf the British y 
Garrison at Prospect last 


month, a long and*notable 
adition has come t0-an end. De- 
nse cuts by the United Kingdom 
‘vered historic ties which have ex- 
ted between the Colony and the 
ritish Army since the early seven- 
enth century. . Even non- 
vimmers can enjoy breezy water- 
ling sessions in Hamilton Harbor 
y chartering a speed boat from Bill 
Villiams at his dockside headquar- 
rs for $3.50 per person, including 
n instructor for beginners or coach 
yr experienced skiers in the fine 
rt of staying afoot afloat... . Fri- 
ay night is cook’s night put at 
1e newly renovated Glencoe on 
alt Kettle Point, so guests are 
ree to eat at any of Bermuda’s 
ne restaurants with the regular 
weal of Glencoe’s credited to 
1e charges. Modified Bermuda 
lan ranges from $28.00 to $36.00 
ouble, and a new beach and boat 
re just a step away... . An impor- 
int overseas bottling plant for 
epsi-Cola has been established in 
ue Freeport Area of Ireland 
land. Chairman of the board Al 
teele and his film-star wife, Joan 
rawford, flew in for the first an- 
ual board meeting before the off- 
al opening this month. . . . Ber- 
uda is in the international fishing 
melight with a motion picture re- 
rding of the world-record, 551/- 
ound wahoo caught by sports writer 
9e Brooks, here to gather material 
yr stories and books on Bermuda 
shing. Film will be released to sev- 
‘al television stations. . . . Newest 
ght-seeing vehicle in Ye Olde 
owne of St. George’s is a donkey- 
rawn cedar cart. Experienced 
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guides are available to point out 
the many historical interests. . . . 
Every Saturday and Sunday Eastern 
Airlines offers a new one-stop con- 
nection with Washington, roundtrip 
ticket for tourist service to Bermuda 
costing $99.00, the same as from 
New York. ... A unique tour of un- 
derwater scenes will be given inter- 
ested skin-divers by photographer 
Peter Stackpole. All-inclusive cost of 
$298 covers transportation, accom- 
modations and photographic equip- 
ment, and the group will be treated 
to the thrill of visiting old Spanish 
wrecks and marine life hideouts. 
Prizes are offered for the best photo 
taken during tour. ... Many of the 
local hotels have been presented 
with Bibles by the Gideon group. 
Eventually all hotels and guest 
houses will have similar dedication 
services. .. . Replicas of the fabu- 
lous treasure discovered on Ber- 
muda reefs by Teddy Tucker are 
on sale at the Sea Chest at pic- 
turesque Somerset Bridge. A 
handcarved eight-karat gold replica 
of a cross is set with synthetic spi- 
nel stones, and sells for $85.00. A 
brass duplicate with gilt finish 
costs $2.50 as do the nugget or fancy 
button cufflinks, earrings and charm 
bracelets. A mail order will make 
you the proud owner of jewellery 
fashioned like the sixteenth-century 
Spanish treasure. . . . Collectors of 
calypso records will find a complete 
selection of the best performers in 
the music department of Pearman- 
Watlington’s on Front Street. Most 
popular album is the Talbot Broth- 
ers’ newest full-fidelity recording of 
all their current hits. Orders will be 
mailed home at no extra cost... . 
Parents wishing to attend the 
9:30 family services at the Cathe- 
dral in Hamilton are invited to 
use the baby-sitting volunteers at 
the Bishop’s Residence who will 
care for youngsters until the serv- 
ice ends. 


dateline .. . 


BRUSSELS 


By Jean Gyory 


OGEXPO, the lodgement office of 
L the Brussels World’s Fair ’58, 
is progressing at a tremendous 
speed. In private homes, offers of 
lodging reached 5,564 rooms for 
9,882 persons. In hotels, a total of 
2,255 rooms were noted, with places 


for 4,000 persons. To these have 
been added those of “Expomotel” 


with 1,500 rooms having a capacity 
of 3,000 persons. Concerning the 
caravanning-camping of Marly, a 
capacity of 10,000 campers and cara- 
vanning people is foreseen. Finally, 
thanks to “Operation Letter Box” 
which consisted of depositing a 
questionnaire in 325,000 letter 
boxes in the Brussels area, supple- 
mentary offers of lodging in private 
homes have been obtained. . . . The 
Dutch miniature city of Maduro- 
dam near the Hague last year had 
700,000 visitors. . . . Holland has 
reached the count of 11,000,000 in- 
habitants, twice as many as in 
1905. . . . John Brown, cultural at- 
taché of Brussels’ American Em- 
bassy, will soon leave for Rome. In 
his four years of work in Belgium 
he has done a splendid job of 
making the real America known to 
Belgians. . . . Nancy Fielding, wife 
of travel-guiding Temple Fielding, 
has been in Belgium to review the 
Belgian chapter of her husband's fa- 
mous book. She also brought with 
her the first copy of the Temple 
Fielding’s Shopping Guide to 
Europe. ... The Belgian Govern- 
ment is presently controlling all Bel- 
gian hotels in order to avoid prices 
going up during the World’s Fair 
58... . Sabena Belgian World Air- 
lines, in collaboration with Air 
Charter, Ltd., has started a car and 
passenger service by air between 
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fa 


Southend, England, and Ostend on 


the Belgian coast. Flight time is 35 
minutes. . . . The very beautiful 
Meuse valley in the Belgian Ar- 
dennes will be floodlighted again 
every night during July and 
August from the city of Namur to 
Hastiére. . . . Bastogne in the Bel- 
gian Ardennes will have a great fes- 
tival honoring its famous regional 
ham on July 13, 14 and 15.... The 
sixteenth Belgian Art Week will 
take place from July 31 to August 9. 
... Anew business office has opened 


- in Brussels for American business- 


men who need to organize banquets, 
receptions or congresses: Francoise 
Delcourt, 29 Rue Royale. . . . The 
city of Wiltz in the Grand Duchy 
of Luxemburg is holding an inter- 
national festival of open-air thea- 
ter from July 27 to August 4.... 
Jean Dalrymple of New York’s 
City Center has been named co- 
ordinator for the Art Section of 
the American Pavillon for World’s 
Fair 58.... Members of American 
leave centers in Europe have been 
invited totour Belgium. According 
to a report of the Tourist Office, 
Belgium has received $3,000,000 
from U. S. Army soldiers in 
Europe in travel expenditures. ... 
Thornton Wilder visited Brussels 
for the premiere of his hit play, The 
Matchmaker, in. an adaption by 
Louis Ducreaux at the Belgian Na- 
tional Theatre, following which he 
later left for Le Zoute for new writ- 
ing chores. 


_ dateline... 


COPENHAGEN 


By Edvard Andersen 


HE WORLD’s only glass-blower 
UP srenesra exists in Copen- 

hagen, made up of. glass- 
blowers from the Kastrup works, 
and performing at various times. 
All instruments—tuba, trombone, 
horn, etc.—are made of glass... . 
The zoological department of the 
Oslo University this summer has a 
series of night-excursions to nearby 
Nordmarken for tourists who wish 
to study the rare bird-life in this 
area. . . . Probably no children are 
given as many toys as Danish kids, 
but only rarely are the toys expen- 
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sive, and thus Americans can buy ° 
many good playthings to take home 


to their own little ones. . . . On 
lakes and water courses in North 


Sweden (including Lappland) this — 


summer, expert fishing guides will 
show pleasure anglers “the ropes.” 
Novices among tourists are trained 
in the noble art of sports-fishing, 
and reels, etc., may be hired... . 
Small-town Frederikssund, not very 
far from Copenhagen, which each 
summer has grand Viking pageants, 
now has a rare art museum, built 
in honor of one of Scandinavia’s 
most outstanding painters, M. 
Wilumsen. ... In the Finnish archi- 
pelago between Aabo and Finland’s 
capital of Helsinki, you can live al- 
most like Robinson Crusoe among 
small islands, virginal and un- 
touched. . . . In Denmark you can 
buy some of the finest tablecloths of 
the world, and Mrs. H¢@rby’s weav- 
ing mill in the town of Nestved on 
the island of Sealand has just re- 
cently acquired a special loom to 
aid in production. . . . No country 
has, proportionately, as many avia- 
tion addicts as Iceland, statistics 
showing that every third Icelander 
takes an air trip at least once a year. 
. .. Mass weddings are a general oc- 
currence at the City Hall of Copen- 
hagen, many bridal couples being 
wed simultaneously. If you are in 
luck you can be present at part of 
the ceremony. . . . S6derslatt (Syds- 
letten) in South Sweden is one of 
the largest and most remarkable 
landscapes in Scandinavia. Its fields 
produce the biggest grain harvest in 
all Europe. ...While visiting Copen- 
hagen, Queen Elizabeth of England 
tried the experience of eating Dan- 
ish rye bread and she liked the taste 
of it so well that supplies of it will 
now be sent regularly from Copen- 
hagen to Buckingham Palace. .. . 
The famous twilight hour of Paris— 
Vheure bleu—when life is swathed in 
an enthralled purple-blue dusk can 
be enjoyed in Helsinki during the 
light summer nights. ... Among the 
many new attractions offered by the 
world-famed Tivoli Pleasure Gar- 
den in Copenhagen this season is a 
special singers’ pavillion called Slu- 
kefter where the audience is taken 
back to the years 1840-50. The girls 
also do the can-can. . . . Icelandic 
Airlines has acquired two new lux- 


ury planes which will revolutioniz 
air travel between Copenhagen an 
Reykjavik, as flights only take fou 
hours as against almost eight hou 
before. . . . Denmark has 500 idyll 
islands. Among them the island ¢ 
Fej@ is famous, because practicall 
only bachelors live there. They hav 
formed a bachelors club, but sinc 
foreign papers started writing abou 
Fej¢, loads of letters from wome: 
offering marriage are being receive 
from all parts of the world. ... I 
Norway from August 20 to Septem 
ber 30 you can buy special tickets fo 
the railways at reduced prices. . . 
Hans Andersen’s town of Odens 
has issued a big tourist pamphle 
which is remarkable for the fact tha 
it contains not one single wor 
about the great fairy-tale-teller o 
about his childhood home. They fig 
ure in Odense that the whole work 
knows everything about Hans Chris 
tian Andersen. .. . The most curiou 
royal tomb of antiquity in Scandi 
navia is to be found in Kivik, Sout} 
Sweden, as ancient as the tomb o 
the Egyptian monarch Tut-Ank 
Amon. 


By Peter Olwyler 


OCHIMILCo’s floating gardens 

\ one of Mexico’s most famou 
tourist sights just outside th 
capital, have stopped drying up. 4 
river has been dammed and the wate: 
diverted to turn Xochimilco back in 
to the tropical Venice it used to be 
... Lots of Americans are askin; 
what it takes, $$$-wise, for a pen 
sioner to retire and live in Mexice 
The Asociacion Mexicana de Tur 
ismo answers, “As little as $161 
(U.S.) a month for one couple’ 
... When passing through the Inde 
pendence Country around Irapuate 
try some of the local strawberries 
They'll be even better after a stud 
of U.S. know-how boosts the yiel 
from 3,000 t& 20,000 kilos per acre 
. So booming is tourism tha 
smiling government men are pre 
dicting a half-billion-dollar tak 
from the May-June tourist trade 
and tourism’s the No. 1 industr 
now. ... Tried skin-diving yet? / 
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ood introduction is via ex-USNavy 
rogman Paul Chesnaye in Acapulco 
rho'll rent you the outfit... . Ege- 
ald Yul Brynner bought some 
andwoven shirts for himself, wife 
nd son in Acapulco recently—but 
o sombrero. . . . Excellent coffee at 
ttle Cafe Vienna in Mexico City’s 
‘laza Popocatepetl. .. . Roadbuild- 
ng’s hitting 4 new peak in Guana- 
uato, the heart of the central pla- 
pau area, with Federal Govern- 
nent and State shelling out for 
=ven new national highways total- 
Be 186 miles of construction. 
. You may have been ‘to big wed- 
ings, but not like the’ ‘one held in 
ne capital recently when 1,500 
ouples were joined simultaneously 
n one of the largest fitass-marriages 
ver conducted in Mexico. ... Mexi- 
an politicos and industrialists are 
redicting good things as a result of 
he designation of R. C. Hill as new 
J.S. ambassador to Mexico, this vet- 
ran of Latin American affairs re- 
acing Francis White. . . . Back- 
ountry people were wide-eyed at 
he size of the whopping 1,200-man 
uto caravan eh toured Mexico in 
peripatetic 3,107-mile trip that 
rossed the border at Nogales. 
‘ou can ski in Acapuleco—on wa- 
er. To see how it’s done graceful- 
y and thrillingly, take in a nightly 
yater-ski show at Club de Esquies. 
. One thing Mexico can teach the 
J.S. besides how to make and eat 
ortillas is how to play soccer. Mexi- 
o easily dumped the U.S. team 7-2 
n an elimination match in the 
Vorld Football (as it’s called here) 
‘up in California. . . . The music 
ront is always in high gear in Mexi- 
o City. This month at the National 
nstitute of Fine Arts some good 
ach choirs and soloists under the 
aton of Prof. Luis Herrera de la 
uente, who says he’s not planning 
9 resign. ... A history of U.S. music 
rom jazz to symphony is being pre- 
sented over the capital TV’s Chan- 
el 4 and is pulling large fanmail. 
. U.S. Sen. Dennis Chavez’ recent 
isit has stirred a mountain of specu- 
ition. Chavez revived talk of a 
anal eut through the narrow neck 
f the Mexican peninsula at Te- 
uantepec. There's talk of talk be- 
ween the two republics over the 
roject’s possibilities, though noth- 
ig definite is set as yet. 
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San Diego Slates Annual Fiesta 


Fit for fete, girl awhirl by San Diego's 
Condado Hotel signals advent of city's 
annual Fiesta del Pacifico slated this year 
from July 24 through August 10 with pa- 
rades, pageants, musicales, rodeos. 


"  dateline... 
PARIS: 


By Margaret Gardner 


OLIERE AND Cervantes head 
M the program of the Open Air 
Theater in the Tuileries 
Gardens the month of July. The 
theater holds 850 persons and can 
be covered in case of rain. .. . Fran- 
coise Sagan, recovering from her re- 
cent car accident, keeping in touch 
with the Bonjour Tristesse unit in 
St. Tropez by telephone. ... Opéra 
Comique is closed the whole 
month of July. . . . Lafayette lore, 
including some heretofore never-ex- 
hibited personal letters, on view at 
the Archives Nationale at the Palais 
de Soubise. ... Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Fonda getting in on the tail end of 
the Paris season, after honeymoon- 
ing in Rome. After celebrating July 
14, along with the rest of the Paris 
population, with fervor and enthu- 
siasm, they return to the villa they 
have rented in St. Jean Cap Ferrat 
for the whole summer. . . . Finest 
modern art exhibition in Paris 
(Buffet, Modigliani, Picasso, Ma- 
tisse, Braque, Dufy, ete.) current- 
ly on at the National Museum of 
Modern Art.e«.. Aly Khan has put 


up for sale 50 paintings from his col- 
lection of modern art in order to 
raise money for the care of his ex- 
tensive stables. .. . A special credit- 
giving course in French language 
and civilization, designed especially 
for American students, gets going 
July 1 at the Sorbonne. Program will 
be sent on demand: Sorbonne, 47 
rue des Ecoles, Paris 5... . Tennessee 
Williams shouted “bravo” after see- 
ing the French version of Cat on a 
Hot Tin Roof during a recent visit 
to Paris. ... It’s worth a special irip 
to Aix-en-Provence for the Music 
Festival, which lasts the whole 
month. And the famed Prades 
Festival, with Pablo Casals and 
Yehudi Menuhin, consecrated to 
Bach, Beethoven and Brahms, be- 
gins on July 15, continuing until 
August 1.... David (CBS) Schoen- 
brun back after an American lecture 
tour plugging his book, As France . 
Goes. ... The historical (and hyste- 
ria-provoking) Tour de France, fea- 
turing cyclists from all over Europe, 
is to the French what the World Se- 
ries is to Americans. All those who 
can pack into the Parc des Princes 
Stadium on July 20 will be there to 
see the arrival of the finalists in this 
most difficult of bicycle contests. . 
Italian actor Raf Vallon, who will 
create Arthur’s Miller’s View from 
the Bridge in Paris, auditioning for 
supporting roles. . . . The National 
Greek Theater and a Viennese oper- 
etta will determine the Drama Festi- 
val at the Sarah Bernhardt Theater. 

. Jazz artist Bill Coleman has 
transferred from Greenwich Vil- 
lage to a new Paris basement spot, 
Metro Jazz, on the Left Bank, of 
course. ... The Bois de Boulogne, 
centuries ago a royal hunting 
ground, celebrates the 100th anni- 
versary of its creation as a park. ... 
Air France celebrates its 10,000th 
transatlantic crossing. . .. On your 
next visit to the Flea Market, don’t 
miss lunching at Louisette’s, rue 
Marché-Vernaison, where you have 
a very good chance of bumping into 
the Windsors, Maurice Chevalier, 
Rubirosa or any other of the famous 
browsers of the Market. The atmos- 
phere is rough and unpretentious, 
as is the vocabulary of the patronne, 
but the boeuf gros-sel is tops, and 
the prices more than reasonable— 
about $2.25 a meal. 


By Robert Deardorff 


Italy, with more Americans 

roaming up and down the pen- 
insula than at any other time. And 
lucky they are to be here—Italians 
are fun-happy now, with festas, fes- 
tas everywhere. ... On the 2nd in 
Siena the crazy, no-holds-barred 
horse race called the Palio rips 
around the medieval square, while 
the whole town goes wild. The ritual 
dates from the Fifteenth Century, 
and how the square has stood up 
under the impact all these years is 
anybody’s guess. After the race, be 
sure to follow the crowd to the win- 
ning horse’s home district in the 
town for the victory celebration. ... 
Over in Venice on July 21 those 
water-logged folks build a bridge of 
boats across the canal and parade 
over it in colorful costumes—Festival 
of the Redeemer. . . . Rome stages 
the Festa de Noantri from July 19 
to 26. Held in the ancient streets 
of Trastevere, this is a Roman car- 
nival of food, music and plenty of 
wine. ... On the 4th down in Posi- 
tano, Capri’s rival as an interna- 
tional summer resort, the Positano 
Art Workshop opens its annual art 
show with a cocktail party—drinks, 
paintings, and a spectacular view 
from the Workshop villa’s terrace. ... 
Trippers who missed the Maggio 
Musicale in Florence can still en- 
joy music in sumptuous sur- 
roundings this month and next, 
with evening concerts in the love- 
ly courtyard of the Pitti Palace.... 
Over in Nervi on the Riviera 
throughout the month there’s an in- 
ternational festival of ballet, featur- 
ing companies from all over Europe. 
... And, if that’s not culture enough, 
at Ostia, on the coast near Rome, and 
also at Pompeii, there are open-air 
performances of classical Greek and 
Roman plays in ancient amphithe- 
atres.... If you’re mad about foun- 
tains, don’t miss Villa d’Este, spec- 
tacular estate near Rome. One path 
through the magnificent gardens is 
called the Avenue of a Hundred 
Fountains, there are Fountains of 
the Water Organ, and there’s even 
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a Fountain of the Owl and the Birds 
which gives off musical—well, that’s 
what the guide said—sounds. ... One 
of the rarest of African mammals, an 
Okapi, is now with the 3,000 other 
inhabitants at Rome’s zoo. A small, 
giraffe-like beast, it’s so shy nobody 
even knew there were such things 
until along about 1900... . If you 
want to dine in a Roman garden 
so green and cool and quiet it 
seems that you’re in the country, 
try Orazio a Caracalla, Via di Por- 
ta Latina 5. The food’s good, prices 
are moderate, and every now and 
then you'll even see a movie star—a 
knowing one, for the place hasn’t 
been over-run yet, though it’s right 
in the heart of the city... . Like 
Rome, Naples has open-air opera 
performances, too, at Campi Fleg- 
rei. ... Visitors to Florence will find 
another bridge across the Arno— 
Santa Trinita, blown up by the Ger- 
mans during the war, rebuilt to look 
just as it did in 1252 when it was 
new, with some of the original sta- 
tues, recovered from the river bed, 
back in their old familiar places. 


RE EE 
VIENNA. 


By Gertrude M. Reich 


Hauptalles starting from the 

statue of Austria’s great gener- 
al Teghetoff, now that the chestnut- 
trees are in bloom, is a romantic way 
to spend the afternoon, with a de- 
lightful cup of coffee at journey’s 
end at the Lusthaus, once a favorite 
haunt of the Emperor Franz Josef. 
. . . Information booths all over 
Carinthia’s beautiful capital of 
Klagenfurt will give tourists all 
the data needed on hotels, garages 
and restaurants. . . . Whilst the 
legends of the old cruel knights lin- 
ger around the picturesque Aggs- 
bach on the Danube, an enterprising 
Hollander has called his new hotel 
there after an equally famous leg- 
end, The Flying Dutchman. ... Two 
new boats, both equipped with 
every modern comfort, stream- 
lined and efficient, will cruise up 
and down the Danube between 
Krems and Melk showing count- 
less visitors the beauty of the river 


‘ LEISURELY walk down the Prater 


in the Wachau. . . . Precious cel 
tury-old zinc coffins of ancient bis! 
ops in their full gold-embroidere 
vestments, their rings and the 
books, are among the newest exc 
vations under the dome in Salzbur; 
During the summer, some of th 
priceless treasures will be on vie 
for visitors. . . . The longest wor 
in Austrian is Donaudampfschi 
fahrtsgesellschaft, simply meanin 
Austrian shipping association, but 
useful word to know because th 
Association is responsible for thos 
lovely trips up the Danube fror 
Vienna. Their new time-table, o 
sale everywhere, is a useful item fo 
the tourist... . Hagenauers on th 
Opernring in Vienna is a wonder 
ful shop for those last-minut 
gifts. ... Here’s a little hint of jus 
what to order in a Viennese restat 
rant: soup—Rindsuppe or Schober 
suppe (if you can pronounce it) 
then Rostbraten mit Zwiebeln (spe 
cial beef and onions) or Rehriicke: 
mit Knédeln (if you like venison) 
or the famous Wiener Schnitze 
which needs no explanation but 1 
best with Mayonnaisesalat; as de 
sert, an excellent if a trifle expensiv 
suggestion would be Salzburge 
Nockerln (bard to say but not neat 
ly so hard when it comes to eatin: 
them) or Topfenstrudel or the fe 
mous A pfelstrudel or, if you prefe 
cakes, then by all means a Sache 
torte with Schlagobers (whippe 
cream) or a Dobostorte or a ver 
rich Malakofftorte (if you are no 
on a diet!) . And at the end, a deli 
cious cup of coffee. All this shoulc 
even with wine, and in the very bes 
restaurant, not be more than $2.0( 
.. . Now that the swimming pool 
are open again, take a trip up t 
the Krapfenwald pool with a love 
ly view over Vienna. It’s a smal 
but beautifully set pool and a wor 
derful treat on a hot day. ... Th 
Austrian Federal Railways recentl 
received the first of new four-ca 
electric trains, each having 346 seat 
and capable of reaching 100 m.p.} 
Eight more such trains will be de 
livered by 1959 and others in 196(¢ 
Although planned as four-car set; 
the lead car, with a driving cab, cai 
run on its own during periods of ir 
frequent traffic. Such developmen} 
are a source of great pride to th 
Austrians, now that they are free. 
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RETIRE IN MEXICO 
ON $150 A MONTH 


br fess in a resort area, 365 days of sun a year, dry 
temp. 65-80°. Or maintain lux. villa, servants, ALL 
expenses $200-250 a mo. Am.-Eng. colony on Lake 
Chapala. 30 min. to city of % million, medical cen- 
fer. Schools, arts, sports. Few hours by air. Train, 
bus, PAVED roads all the way. Full-time servants, 
maids, cooks $6 to $15 a mo., filet mignon 50c Ib., 
coffee 45c, gas 17¢ gal. Gin, rum, brandy 65c-85e 
fth., whiskey $2.50 qt. Houses $10 mo. up. No fog, 
smog, confusion, jitters. Just serene living among 
-onsiderate Poon: For EXACTLY how Americans 
ire living in world’s most perfect climate on $50— 
$150—$250 a mo., mail $2.00 for COMPLETE cur- 
rent information, photos, prices, roads, hotels, 
hunting, fishing, vacationing and retirement con- 
ditions from Am, viewpoint. 


Money back guarantee. 


BOB THAYER 


File 30D, Ajijic, Jal., Mexico 
(Allow 2 weeks for delivery 


cr . 


11 COUNTRIES $79 8% 


EXPENSE 


“Take-it-easy” tours of over 35 principal 
cities leave from New York Sept. 7, 14, 28, 
Oct. 5, 12. Summer Tours leave July 13, 20, 
Aug. 3, 24 at $849. Price includes round 
trip flights via Sabena Airlines, select 
hotels, most meals, leisurely sightsee- 
ing, travel in DeLuxe Pullman 
Motorcoach, fees, tips. Groups 
limited to 32. Write for 
brochure T-7. 


NN 
SEE youn taaver 8 
American Tourist Bureau. 18 E. 60 St., N. Y. 22 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. NOONAN = 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


TRAVELING 
ABROAD? 


| HERE'S EASY WAY TO 
FIGURE MONEY VALUES 
IN U.S. DOLLARS 


_ Handy 6" slide rule. Read at-a-glance. Eliminates risk of 
being overcharged. Excellent going-away present. Made in 
U.S.A. Includes pronunciation of key foreign words. Lists 
weights and measures. Only $2, postpaid. Send cash, check 
or money order to: ROSS ENTERPRISES, Box 7995, Pitts- 

burgh 16, Pennsylvania. 


Are you looking for a 
PUBLISHER? 


If so, send for our free, illustrated booklet titled To the 
Author in Search of a Publisher. Tells how we can pub- 
lish, promote and distribute your book. All subjects con- 
sidered. New authors welcome. Write today for Booklet 
TL. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28. 

In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W, 
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TOUR 
of the | 


ROM CHICAGO to the sea (the 

one adjacent to California) 

and return on a circle route 
aboard some of the most famed U.S. 
trains should provide enough scenic 
variation for even the most case- 
hardened traveler. 

This one-track trip can be tucked 
into a two-week vacation for as lit- 
tle as $229 plus federal tax, includ- 
ing hotel (European plan) accom- 
modation and sightseeing — side- 
jaunts around areas of particular 
interest. Simmons Tours ofters the 
trek as a pre-planned, independent 
package, with various options on 
side-trips and stopovers. 

The tour takes The Chief on a 
great swing through the Mid- and 
Southwest to Grand Canyon, stops 
there overnight for a thorough look 
at the big ditch, then moves on to 
Los Angeles via El Capitan. 

Four full days in and around the 
City of the Angels are replete with 
junkets to top studios, Disneyland, 
movie-star homes and similar scenic 
sights. An option at this point is a 
day in Monterey. 

San Francisco follows on the 
itinerary, with visits to Chinatown 
and Fisherman’s Wharf among oth- 
er points. 

Reno is next, reached aboard the 
San Francisco Overland, for an 
overnight stop, a half-day tour of 
Lake Tahoe and its surrounding 
peaks and, of course, an opportunity 
to buck the laws of probability. 

In Salt Lake City, next on the 
agenda, a swim in the Lake and a 
tour of the Mormon Temple are 
scheduled. A split day—afternoon 
to afternoon—in Colorado Springs 
includes Pike’s Peak and the Gar- 
den of the Gods. Then to Denver for 
a brief stop and return to Chicago. 

Connections from all cities and a 
variety of prices (TRAVEL has quot- 
ed the coach fare) are available on 
these tours of the American West. @ 


SENT ON APPROVAL! 


In 2x2 (35 mm) 
and Stereo (3-D) 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE 
SLIDES IN HI-Fl COLOR 


INCOMPARABLE HI-FI COLOR . . . inte- 
riors of Louvre, St. Peter's, etc., Paris night 
life . . . exclusive new slides of Russia. . . 
the shots you need to complete your col- 
lection. Over 5200 Hi-Fidelity slides from 
67 countries in 35mm, and 1200 stereos, 
rushed to you same day by air mail or on 
approval. Name the spot, we'll furnish the 
slide—including title and map slides. 


Send for free 52-page illustrated color cata- 
log, with detailed description of 35 mm 
slides and "Suggestions for Giving a Trav- 
elogue,'' by Thayer Soule, Prod. Mgr., 
Burton Holmes Travelogues. Stereo list free. 


ERNEST T. WOLFE 
1315 Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles 24, Callf. 


RUSSIA—USSR 


Series of group tours departing in 1957. Inquire now 
for detailed itinerary and reservations. Russian visa 
must be applied for many months in advance. 


HOLY LAND 


Join one of our groups visiting the Bible Lands of the 
Mediterranean . . . Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, 
Israel, plus Athens and Rome. Frequent departures. 
Inquire now for descriptive folders. 


TOM MAUPIN TOUR ASSOCIATES 


The Travel House The Travel House 
1236 Mass. 5311 Johnson Drive 
Lawrence, Kansas Mission, Kansas 


AIR—SHIP—TOURS—CRUISES 


LINGUAPHONE 


MAKES IT EASY TO LISTEN and LEARN to 


merican or 


SPANISH (4neean e FRENCH 
GERMAN e ITALIAN e JAPANESE 
MODERN GREEK e ICELANDIC 


any of 34 languages available AT HOME 


"Speak Up"' With LINGUAPHONE 

—The World's Standard Conversational Method 
For just 20 Minutes a Day you listen to Linguaphone’s 
modern, Life-like Recordings. It is easy—AND FUN—to 
learn another language AT HOME with LINGUAPHONE 
—the same natural way you learned to speak English long 
before you went to school. 
Only LINGUAPHONE brings 8 to 12 of the world’s best 
native language teachers into your home. You hear both 
mei and women speak about everyday matters in their 
native tongue. YOU understand—You SPEAK correctly as 
they do. It’s like living in another country, 
That’s why Linguaphone is used ’round the world by edu- 
cators, governments and business firms; over a million 
home-study students of all ages. 
Send today for FREE Book and Details on how to 
obtain a COMPLETE Course-unit in the language 
you choose on FREE TRIAL. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
T-286-077 Radio City, New York 20, N.Y. 
Please send me: (__) FREE Book. 
of FREE Trial. No obli 
= interest is 
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ROM THAT ERODED, lonely section of eastern Montana still so wild it is unsurveyed and desig- 

nated appropriately as the ‘Hell Creek country’ to the mountain valley in the northwestern 

part of the state where the cultivation of Christmas trees has earned the tiny settlement of 
Eureka the title of “Christmas tree capital of the world,” the state of Montana is big. Put it east 
of the Mississippi and it would stretch from Washington, D.C., to within sight of Chicago. As the 
third largest state in the Union, Montana talks not in terms of counties or regions but of empires 
—the Midland Empire, for instance, centered by the city of Billings, or the Gallatin Empire, cen- 
tered by the cities of Bozeman and Livingston and straddling the Continental Divide, as big as 
the average state east of the Mississippi. 


Treasure State is vast vacationland with numerous dude ranches but also real corrals which awe visitors at roundup time. 


City names are expressive. Great 
Falls lies around the’cascades of the 
mighty Missouri River. Billings is 
the cattle region center; and here 
the sharp click of Itfgh cowboy heels 
mingles with the shuffle of Indian 
moccasins. Missoula spreads beyond 
the mouth of the Hellgate canyon 
where, not too many generations 
ago, Flathead Indians habitually en- 
dured destructions from the Black- 
feet and cried out in horror at sight 
of their dead, “E-sula!”’ 

Helena is the state capital. “Hel” 
means what it sounds like, and is 
properly and explosively accented. 
The name comes out, “Helen-uh.” 
It’s probably the most widely mis- 
pronounced capital city name in the 
United States. The main street, 
built along a gulch where, in the 
1860s, discouraged gold prospectors 
sought the yellow metal as a “‘last 
chance” and found it, is known off- 
cially as “Last Chance Gulch,” and 
not Main Street. Here you meet 
friends on the corner of “Sixth and 
Last Chance Gulch,” you look at 
flower pots hung by a tourist-con- 
scious community on the light posts, 
and you may tour the city in an odd 
train, a replica of a locomotive built 
over a jeep hauling car, known as 
the ‘Last Chancer.”’ 

Anaconda, smelter city, was 
named after the Anaconda copper 
mine which received conventional 
alcoholic christening at the time of 
the Civil War when the discoverer 
read in a newspaper, “Grant en- 
circled Richmond like a giant ana- 
conda.” 

The name Montana means moun- 
tainous, yet two-thirds of the state 
is as flat as the palm of your hand. 
Indentations into the prairie are 
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called coulees, and the sharp up- 
lifts, buttes. There was a day, not 
many decades ago, when this flat 
prairie was red by summer with 
waist-deep buffalo grass, more nour- 
ishing to animals than any civilized 
fodder. The great Buffalo herds, 


later destroyed for hides and tongues 


—a prominent Montana river is 

called the Tongue—roamed here. 
Today there's a tiny band in Yel- 

lowstone National park, and an- 


other on the National Bison range 


in western Montana. The latter lies 
along U.S. 93 north of Missoula. 

' Roughly the western one-third 
of Montana is mountainous. 
The northern Continental Divide 
sprawls across the state, low moun- 
tains north of Yellowstone National 
Park—low above the surrounding 


terrain, but high judged by alti- 


tude—rising into the north, higher 
in central Montana, and in the 
vicinity of the Canadian border 
splitting into some of the most fan- 
tastic peaks and canyons on earth. 
This is Glacier National Park, with 
adjoining Waterton Lakes National 
Park in Alberta, Canada. The two 
comprise the Waterton-Glacier In- 


ternational Beare park a cpm 
to the long era of good feelings be- 
tween the U.S. and Canada. 
Three of Yellowstone National 
Park’s five entrances are by way of 
Montana, the Cooke City northeast 
entrance, the Gardiner northern 
entrance, and the West Yellowstone 
western entrance. Cooke City hud- 
dles among the lofty mountains, 


terminus of the “high” highway 


from Red Lodge and Billings, one 
of the most spectacular roads in 
North America which rises to an 
altitude of 11,000 feet over the Jofty 
Beartooth plateau. 

Gardiner, where deer roam the 
streets and during the winter beg 
for food at every back door, is south- 
ern terminus of the highway 
through the Yellowstone Valley to 


Livingston, where each year a famed 


$1,000 “trout derby” takes place in 
the river—that sum for the largest 
trout caught in a set time. 

West Yellowstone, during the 


winter a limited settlement where 


the thermometer habitually falls to 
60 below, is during the summer a 
boom tourist city. It’s the southern 
terminus for highways leading 


Towering over hotel on Swiftcurrent Lake, Many-Glacier region, are Gould, Grinnell mountains, plus snow-topped section of Garden Wall rang 


nee the Gallatin 
man, and to Butte thr ugh 
ginia City country where, in 
1860s, gold in great quantities. wa 
discovered and civilization came to 
a land which, before the pod 1800s, 
was unknown. 
Virginia City has ae revives 
to look as it did during its boom 
days, and today ranks as a majo 
Montana tourist attraction. 
Butte, “the richest hill on earth,” 
where two and a half billion dollars 
worth of copper has been taken 
from the mines, huddles almost atop 
the Continental Divide. Greates 
copper camp in the world, it still 
retains today a semblance of the 
violent past when, at the turn of the 
century, copper kings fought finan-_ 
cial battles that endangered the eco 
nomic structure of the U.S. Under 
ground—and under Butte there are 
scores of miles of tunnels—miners 
fought more primitive battles with 
dynamite, fire and pickaxes. 
Montana's great lumber industry 
is centered in the western third of 
the state. That means vast forests, 
where there’s hunting and fishing 
equal to or better than that any- 


where else in North America. Three 
“primitive areas,” the South Fork, 
Pentagon and Sun River, combine 
to form, along the Continental Di- 
vide south of Glacier National Park, 
the largest primitive region in the 
U.S. where roads are forbidden and 
access is by pack train. 

These are designated regions, but 
there are other areas all along the 
Continental Divide just as wild. 
From excellent highways you look 
toward the mountains of these re- 
gions, and you can find comfortable 
lodgings close to them, but many 
times actual access is aJittle more 
difficult. a aki an Sica 

Some of the wilderness pervades 
all of the Continentak Divide coun- 
try. It spreads threugh the great 
Flathead and _ Bitterroot valleys, 
which lie between the Divide and 
the Montana-Idaho border. It 
spreads over the vast timberland of 
northwestern Montana, and along 
the shores of Flathead Lake, one of 
the greatest bodies of fresh water 
except for the Great Lakes in the 
cS 

Montana is not altogether a wil- 

derness of mountains. ‘The first 
white men came through, briefly, in 
1805, and first settlements began 
during the middle of the last cen- 
tury. Up the Missouri River came 
boats during the ‘50s and ’60s, St. 
Louis to Fort Benton, bringing im- 
migrants, taking out gold. Today 
Fort Benton is one of the innumer- 
able small towns in which the bulk 
of Montana’s population lives. 
_ One of the state's greatest organ- 
ized scenic attractions is Glacier 
National Park, a land of pyramidal 
peaks and gleaming glaciers, the 
abandoned homes of glaciers called 
cirques, streams milky with glacial 
silt, and lakes of such intense blue 
that eyes unprotected by dark glass- 
es snap shut at the brightness. 

Luxurious hotels exist here, 
Glacier Park Hotel at East Glacier, 
Many Glacier Hotel in the northern 
section of the park, and Lake Mc- 
Donald Hotei on Lake McDonald 
on the western edge of the park. 
Rates, on the American plan, aver- 
age $14.75 for one person per day, 
$12.75 for two, and $11.75 for three 
or more. Without bath, the same 
space runs $12.00, $10.50, $10.00. 
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Small, local rodeos offer off- 
duty cowhands opportunity to 
supplement seasonal income. 


during spring, summer, autumn. 


Canine angling kibitzer is re- 
fusing to get wet in waters of 
Two Medicine Lake, Montana. 


montana 


Suites of two rooms, with a bath- 
in-between, run for medium accom- 
modations for one, two and three or 
more, $13.25, $12.75 and $11.75. 
Cottages are available at Lake Mc- 
Donald Hotel, with rates compara- 


ble to hotel rooms, and meals being - 


taken in the hotel dining room. 

A number of lesser facilities, 
known as chalets, exist at Granite 
Park and Sperry, and during some 
seasons are open at Two Medicine 
Lake. De 

The Glacier Park season is gen- 
erally, depending upon the weather, 
from late June to after Labor Day. 
Snow lies eternally on the moun- 
tains. In mid-July you are able to ski 
on Logan pass across the Continen- 
tal Divide. Here one of the spectacu- 
lar roads of the U.S., the Going to 
the Sun Highway, crosses the park. 
It is plowed free of snow early in 
June, and closes with the blizzards 
in late September or October. 

A considerable number of motels 
exist at the two entrances to Glacier, 
the settlements of East Glacier and 
West Glacier, as well as in the cities 
of Kalispell, Columbia Falls and 
Whitefish some 30 miles down west 
of the park. 

Montana motel rates are not 
standardized, but the best type of 
such facility through the state may 
run about $6.50 for one person, 
$7.50 for two, and $8.50 for a twin- 
bed room. Montana motels are gen- 
erally new, the greater part of con- 
struction having taken place since 
1949. A small number of second-rate 
facilities exist, but’competition has 
weeded most of these out. 

Most Montana cities have excel- 
lent hotels, and since the largest 
town is smaller than the average 
city of the east and mid-West—40,000 
—access to such hotels for the motor 
traveler is convenient. In spite of 
size, most city hotels compare favor- 
ably as far as comfort is concerned 
with many of the “big-town”’ hotels 
of the East. 

Between Butte and Bozeman lies 
the Lewis and Clark Cavern, largest 
such natural formation in the 
Northwest. It is lighted, and guided 
tours are conducted far under- 


In Glacier National Park, pack trip crosses 
thinning strip of summer snow on mountain. 


3 
ground during the late spring, sum 
mer and early autumn months. 

On the eastern border of Mon 
tana, nature has etched from the 
prairie sandstone a fantastic region 
known as the Badlands. Possibly the 
best known of these areas is the 
Maco Sica Badlands, a state park 
near the city of Glendive on U.S. I¢ 
which swings across the state from 
east to west. Yellowstone National 
Park is accessible by the three Mon- 
tana entrances from this highway. 

Farther north, U.S. 2 parallels 10. 
A number of south-to-north high 
ways give entrance to the state: 93, 
91 and 89. All highways are in excel- 
lent condition, black-topped, pat- 
trolled by troopers who wear on 
their sleeves a cryptic number: 3-7- 
77—figures whose meaning is a mys- 
tery of the past but which go back 
to the history of Montana when 
outlaws, infesting the territory, 
were hanged by an organization of 
Vigilantes who took as their symbol 
those numbers. Top automobile 
speed on Montana highways at all 
times is 65 mph. ; 

In Montana begins the mighty 
Missouri River. This point, where 
three lesser rivers, the Madison, Gal- 
latin and Jefferson, come together, is 
known as the Three Forks. It hes 
between Butte and Bozeman. | 

Over 100 dude ranches dot south- 
ern and western Montana. Some of 


‘these are wholly guest ranches, oth- 


ers take dudes in addition to their 
basic function of cattle raising. Costs 
vary, but range from $60.00 to $100 
per week, including use of horses 
and guided tours into the back 
country. Some offer special rates to 
children, and some accept overnight 
guests. 

Many ranches serve as base for 
hunting parties following the regu- 
lar summer season. Montana’s big- 
game hunting—elk, deer, moose and 
antelope—is excellent. 

A popular summer attraction is 
the rodeo. The larger cities have 
spectacles of top merit, which draw 
the world’s champion cowboys. Al: 


most every community of any size 


has one during the summer. 

Mammoth Montana encompasses 
a vacation empire for all tastes, par: 
ticularly those who want regal set: 
tings and plenty of room to roam 
and romp. 
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BY THOMAS B. LESURE 


; ANY PEOPLE think” of old pio- 
Mbre: routes stich as.the Ore#’ 
gon Trail strictly in terms of 
their past glory—of Glortul events 
and trail-breakers ‘that helped to 
open the great American West. Yet 
these same routes—or more exactly 
their modern counterparts—still of- 
fer some of the nation’s top sight- 
seeing and recreation. So much so, | 
in fact, that a drive along almost 
any one of them could easily be 
made a vacation in itself. 
_ Practically every section of the 
country has historic trails which, at 
one time, played an important part © 
in the development of America. As 
a rule, they began as moccasined 
paths trod by Indian hunters who 
were followed by adventurers like 
Daniel Boone and Kit Carson. In 
time, the dim paths were widened. 
Horses, oxen pulling freight 
wagons, and later heavy Conestoga 
prairie schooners and bouncing 
Concord stage coaches gradually 
turned the trails into rough and 
tumble thoroughfares. 
When automobiles came into 
their own—not much more than a 
generation ago—many of the old 
trails were paved. True, cut-offs and 
bypasses were added, but it’s sur- 
prising how many of the old routes 
formed the general right of way for 
the new. They still do so today. 

_ To appreciate fully the early 
routes, you should know something 
about their past. That means read- 
ing a few books before starting out. 
You might delve into such volumes 
as Bolton’s Spanish Explorations in 
the Southwest, R. L. Duffer’s The 
Santa Fe Trail, Francis Parkman's 
The Oregon Trail, or the more re- 
cent Western Wayfaring by J. OTe 
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Layne. Too, you'll find some of the 
state highway maps—like that of 
Wyoming and New Mexico’s His- 
torical Tyails—both helpful and 
easy to use with their marking of 
old roads. 

However, don’t expect to follow 
the pioneer trails exactly. In some 
cases, the location is the same, but 
generally present-day roads parallel, 
approximate or pick up occasional 
snatches of the original run. Never- 
theless, the routes are still trails to 
adventure. 

In Colorado, for example, U.S. 
138 and 34 from Julesburg to Fort 
Collins and State 1 south to Denver 
approximate part of the Overland 
Stage Route. U.S. 6 and 40 from 
Denver west to Artesia roughly 
parallel the Berthoud-Bridger route 
of 1861. Fremont, his 1845 western 
expedition, took a path which is 
closely approximated today by U.S. 
50 west to Salida and U.S. 24 north 
to Eagle. In all, Colorado alone has 
almost a score of important old 
stage, military, hunting and pioneer 
routes near its current highways. 

Should you visit New Mexico, you 
can follow the exploratory routes 
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Old Oregon Trail, now U.S. 30, passes alongside Columbia River Gorge near Crown Point. 


of Spanish conquistadores, Espejo 
and Onate, simply by driving over 
U.S. 85 from EI Paso north to Santa 
Fe. U.S. 70 from Las Cruces to Ros- 
well is part of the old Chisum Trail 
made famous in songs and cattle 
drives. And U.S. 60 across the state 
is just about the same trail that Jim 
Stimson blazed. 

Elsewhere around the country, 
you might go over parts of—to name 
a few possibilities—the Mormon, 
Bozeman or Lewis and Clark trails 
across the West. From Virginia 
south through the Carolinas to 
Georgia there’s the Fall Line Road 
now roughly U.S. 1 and 80. The 
Connecticut Path from Boston to 
Hartford is almost the same as the 
“main-line”’ of U.S. 20 and State 15. 
Massachusetts 2 is an old Indian 
path known as the Mohawk Trail. 
Down south again, there is the 
Natchez Trace from ‘Tennessee 
through Alabama to Mississippi, 
and the Spanish Trail running west 
from Florida through the Gulf 
states. 

All these, however, might—be- 
cause of chance or history—be called 
“minor” routes. Not that they were, 


but others—more heavily traveled 
or more publicized—stand out above 
the rest. Here, with the approxi- 
mate routes today and a bit of lore, 
are some of the highlights you may 
enjoy by motoring along a _ half 
dozen of these adventure trails. 
The Cumberland Road. Current 
route is approximately U.S. 40 from 
Cumberland, Maryland, to Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia. Strangely 
enough, this stretch hacked through 
the wilderness in 1775 by General 
Braddock’s forces got off to a bad 
start when the French and their In- 
dian allies overwhelmingly defeated 
the British troops under Braddock’s 
command. Nonetheless, later pio- 
neers picked up the trail, pushed it 
to the banks of the Ohio River and 
established it as a main artery to the 
fertile Ohio River valley. The road 
was paved as the first ever built by 
the Federal Government and soon 
saw a heavy procession of ox carts, 
Conestogas and stage coaches. By 
way of business, taverns and inns 
sprang up by the gross. ‘The scenery 
hasn’t changed too much. And 
though the route isn’t long, there’s 
plenty of variety for its length. 
Chances are, though, you'll want to 
make it a part of a vacation rather 
than a goal in itself. 

Important attractions along the 
way include: 

The scenic Cumberland Narrows 
cut some 1,000 feet deep into the 
Appalachian Mountains; the Alle- 
gheny River; Uniontown at the foot | 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains with | 
its noted Fall Foliage Festival each 
October, and such off-the-main- | 
highway attractions as Braddock’s | 
grave, Fort Necessity National Bat- 
tlefield Site, and Youghiogheny 
Dam with its resorts, swimming, | 
boating and other water sports; the 
town of Washington where the 
Hazel-Atlas Glass factories produce 
some 600,000,000 pieces of glassware 
each year, and a memorial to Wil- 
liam Holmes McGuffey who at- 
tained fame for his McGuftey Read- 
ers; and Wheeling and parks like 
Oglebay plus historic spots such as, 
Mansion Huse and_ Frontier: 
Travel Gallery that offer recreation 
and sightseeing. | 
Wilderness Road. Current route is; 
approximately U.S. 25E from Cum-.- 
berland Gap, Tennessee, to Corbin,, 
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<entucky, then U.S. 25 to Lexing- 3 
on. é 

Known also as the Warrior’s Path, : 
his short but highly important 
oute was first blazed by Daniel 
30one who in 1767 followed a well- 
ised trail through the Cumberland 
Mountains to the blue grass fields of 
Kentucky. But it was eight years be- 
ore he and ther pioneers could 
inally cut their way through In- 
lians and the wilderness to open up 
he area for white settlement. Once 
hey did, multitudes in later years 
ook up their trail. 

Important features, alpng-or near 
he route today inclig@e: © 

Dramatic Cumberland Gap, the 
enter of a 20,000-acre National His- =~ 
orical Park of Civil“War battle- 
rrounds; Cudjo’s Cave; Middle- 
oro, site of the nation’s second old- 
*st golf course, the hair-raising drive 
ip Pinnacle Mountain with its top- 
10tch views of the Gap, and the un- 
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isual Coal House which houses the ¥ 
chamber of commerce; Pine Moun- E 
ain State Park, scene of the annual a 
Mountain Laurel festival and Cum- a 
yerland Falls State Park west of the ES 
commercial center of Corbin. ES 

South of London, the original a 
Boone route goes through Levi - 


Le 


jackson Wilderness Road State 
ark which has a fine mountain life 
nuseum and old McHargue’s Mill 
till grinding meal. Another touch 
of wilderness near London (which 
s the region’s biggest tobacco mar- 
cet) is Rock Creek Natural Area 
vith virgin timber stands along the 
ugged gorge of Rock Creek. East 
of Mt. Vernon lies the Great Salt- 
etre Cave with evidences of opera- 
ion during the War of 1812. In 
Renfro Valley you can see an old- 
ime log cabin settlement while at 
Xichmond there are the Bybee and 
Waco potteries, more than 100 years 
id. You’re in blue grass country 
10w and horse farms are as plentiful 
is cactus on the desert. Some of the 
nost famous are clustered around 
.exington at the end of the old 
[rail and decidedly are worth visit- 
ng. Too, you may look at historic Along both Oregon, Santa Fe trails, authentic Indian dances may still be seen. 
1omes like Ashland and Hopemont 

s well as the University of Ken- 

ucky and other sights. 

dregon Trail. Current route is ap- 

yroximately U.S. 71 and 275 over 

he Iowa border from St. Joseph, 
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Missouri, across the Missouri River 
on State 2 to Lincoln and Grand 
Island, Nebraska, thence U.S. 30 to 
Ogallala and U.S. 26 to Casper, 
Wyoming, down State 220 to Muddy 
Gap and U.S, 287 and state 87 over 
South Pass to Farson, U.S. 187 to 
Rock Springs, then west on U-S. 30, 
30N through Pocatello and Boise, 
Idaho, and along the Columbia to 
the Pacific Coast. 

The old Oregon Trail—one of 
the most important routes of the 
West—had three starting points: 
Independence, Fort Leavenworth 
and St. Joseph. All three offshoots 
joined on the Little Blue River near 
the Nebraska-Kansas line—and the 
trail, often broad in the valleys, con- 
fined to narrow passages in the 
mountains, was the key to the open- 
ing of the Pacific Northwest. It had 
its beginnings partially in the pre- 
liminary explorations of Lewis and 
Clark but mostly in the trail-break- 
ing of John Jacob Astor's fur traders 


of 1811-12. The first big push of. 


settlers—more than 1,000 strong— 
was made in 1843. Western portions 
of the trail were laboriously 
widened for wagons—and during 
the ensuing years the covered carts 
rolled right along. 

Because the Oregon Trail is such 
a cross section of the northwestern 
part of America, and because it of- 
fers so much to see and do, only a 
small portion of its highlights can 
be covered in this article. But rest 
assured, there’s ample for more than 
one vacation along the way. 

Outstanding sights on or near the 
present “Oregon Trail’ include: 

River views along the Platte and 
North Platte River; jutting Scotts 
Bluff, center o: a National Monu- 
meént affording panoramic views 
and historic sights including part of 
the original trail; Fort Laramie Na- 
tional Monument, one of the most 
important military posts on the 
route and still in a fair state of 
preservation; mountain recreation 
around Casper, Wyoming; Wind 
River Indian Reservation noted for 
its summer Sun Dances; Bridger, 
Caribou and Cache National For- 
ests, good for fine recreation; Fort 
Hall Indian Reservatien and Ameri- 
can Falls Reservoir west of Poca- 
tello; the weird lava landscapes of 
Crater of the Moon National Monu- 


ment; Idaho's captiol at Boise where 
you can see a remnant of the early 
West in Urquides Village; the awe 
some Hell’s Canyon of the Snake 
River; the scenic and recreation- 
filled Wallaowa Mountains of Ore- 
gon; mighty Bonneville Dam with 
its fish ladders on the Columbia 
River; spectacularly beautiful Co- 
lumbia River Gorge; the rose city of 
Portland where you can visit the 
world’s largest log cabin; and the 
old fur trade center of Astoria on 
the Pacific. 
Santa Fe Trail. [he current ap- 
proximate route is U.S. 40 from 
Franklin, Missouri, to Kansas City, 
then U.S. 50N and U.S. 50 to La 
Junta, Colorado, U.S. 350 to Raton, 
New Mexico, and U.S. 64 to Santa 
Fe. 

Though started primarily as a 
trade route, the Sante Fe Trail in 
later years also became important 
as an emigrant route. [he so-called 
“Father” of the trail was Capt. Wil- 
liam Becknell who in 1821 loaded a 
stock of goods on mules and headed 
from Franklin to Santa Fe. His prof- 
it was so high he repeated the trip 
the following year with three wagon 
loads of goods. And that started the 
tide that grew with the years, 
though the starting point later be 
came Independence. Hundreds and 
hundreds of wagons and thousands 
of settlers—often attacked and some- 
times destroyed by roving bands of 
Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Pawnees 
and other warlike tribes—rode and 
even walked their way westward. | 
Now automobiles and iron horses; 
of railways have replaced the oxen. 
and prairie schooners of less than| 
100 years ago. 

Outstanding attractions along or 
near the Santa Fe Trail as followed 
by present roads include: 

Kansas City, today’s big distribut-- 
ing center on the Trail, where there: 
are numerous diversions ranging; 
from golf to seeing museums and! 
700s; Dodge City site of a Boothill| 
Cemetery; La Junta, Celorado, with: 
its Bent’s Fort Museum (old Santa 
Fe stage coaches and other items; 
of historic interest in Trail lore) ,, : 
and the Koshare Indian Kiva, ai 
replica of a Southwestern Indian) 
ceremonial chamber built by a boy) 
scout troop noted for their authen- 
tic portrayals of Indian dances: | 
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eathtaking Raton Pass; the ex- 
ict volcanic cinder cone and lava 
ds of Capulin Mountain National 
onument, New Mexico; recrea- 
yal and summer resort country 
ound Eagle Nest Lake and Red 
iver; picturesque Taos with its 
estoried Indian pueblo, Kit 
irson home and outstanding mis- 
mn; Spanish-American centers like 
uimayo notéd for their handi- 
afts; adobe Indian communities 
ch as Santa Clara and San Ilde- 
nso. Cliff dwelling ruins in Bande- 
r+ National Monument; New 
exico’s remarkable capital of 
nta Fe with its adobe “buildings, 
cellent museums and’all the lore 
id atmosphere expected | of this 
0-year-old Spanish- foinded com- 
unity. “Sap 

itterfield Overland Mail Route. 
pproximately current route is 
S. 50 from St. Louis to Sedalia, 
S. 65 to Springfield, U.S. 60 to 


onett, Missouri 37, U.S. 62 & 71 to, 


wrt Smith, U.S. 271 to Paris, Texas, 
exas Route 24, U.S. 67 & 80: to 
allas and Fort Worth, U.S. 377 to 
cownwood, U.S. 67 to Fort Stock- 
,-U.S. 285: to Garlsbad, N. M:, 
S. 62 to El Paso, U.S. 85 to Las 
uces, U.S. 70 to Phoenix, U.S. 80 
Yuma, Mexican Route 2 to Mexi- 
li, U.S. 80 to California State 79 
id north on State 79 and 71 to 
ymona, U.S. 99 to Los Angeles and 
1 to Manteca, and U.S. 50 to Oak- 
nd and San Francisco. 
Though the Butterfield Mail op- 
ations lasted only three years be- 
re the Civil War put an end to 
em in 1861, the 2,800 mile trail 
»m St. Louis to San Francisco was 
e world’s longest stage line. Fare 
is $100 in gold for the 25-day trip 
ometimes less) through Indian 
d bandit country on specially 
ult Concord stages. For the first 
ne in American history it pro- 
led fast (for that date) mail serv- 
» between the East and West, and 
came a highly important route 
rough the southern part of the 
est. 
Salient points of interest near and 
mg the route today include: 
The splendid Lake of the Ozarks 
d Ozark National Forest recrea- 
mn. regions; Hot Springs National 
rk; Lake Texoma Recreation 
ea; the dazzling Texas cities of 
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Dallas and Fort Worth; the won- 
drous formations of Carlsbad Cav- 
erns National Park; White Sands 
National Monument; Juarez across 
the Mexican border; the fabulous 
resort area of Phoenix; remnants of - 
the old plank road on the sand dunes 
west of Yuma; the strange Salton 
Sea; ruins of old adobe stage sta- 


tions; Los Angeles and Hollywood; 


Millerton Lake Recreation Area, 
not far from Sequoia and Yosemite 
Jational Parks; San Francisco and 


the Redwood Empire. 
El Camino Real. 


San Francisco. 


Though numerous Spanish routes 
were called the King’s Highway, the 
California El Camino Real was by 
far the most important, being the 
royal road connecting the chain of 
Here the padres 
trod what soon became a_well- 
established path between the 21 mis- 
sions they founded. Here, too, colo- 
nists followed, settling many of the 


early missions. 


cities of today. 

The highlights of the route dete 
nitely are the missions, some still in 
use, most restored and now fascinat- 


Current route is 
U.S. 101 from San Diego north to 


ing period pieces of early Spanish 
and Mexican life in America. But 
there are other dividends. To name 
a few: the multiple attractions of 
San Diego; dozens of fine beaches 
like La Jolla; art colonies such as 
Laguna; Long Beach; the Marine- 
land of the Pacific of scenic Palos 
Verdes peninsula; Hollywood and 
Los Angeles; Spanish-styled Santa 
Barbara; the Danish-type commu- 
nity of Solvang; varied state parks 
(among the best in the nation) ; 
Pinnacles National Monument; 
lovely Monterey Peninsula with its 


unsurpassed seascapes; big redwood 
and the | vacation-in-itself 


groves; 
to be found in-and-around the San 
Francisco Bay region, where me- 


mentos of the ‘49ers, Drake’s visit, 


Tsarist settlements and early Span- 
ish culture abound. 

These are just a few of the historic 
trails around the country. By all 
means, include at least some portion 
if your journeying takes you near 
them. America’s pioneer trails are 
not only still alive with much of 
their bygone glory, but are, in fact, 
better than ever with the improve- 
ment of years. @ 


faes Pueblo lies short: distance from U.S. 


Highway 64 as it nears historic Santa Fe. 


Stretching from Maryland to Ohio, Cumber- 
land Trail (U.S. 40) was first federal road. 
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SEGUE BY IAN MERCER 


ishermen still work out of San Feliu de 
suixols, largest of Costa Brava's resorts. 


UROPEAN SEASIDE resorts that 

offer genuine value for money 

combined with good bathing 
ind other amenities are not easily 
liscovered nowadays. Although per- 
laps more sites than Americans 
renerally know about do in fact ex- 
st, they are so very popular with 
esidents that it is essential to book 
iccommodations far in advance. 
This does not, however, apply in 
reneral to that fabled stretch of 
ugged coast lying roughly between 
Port Bou and Blanes in the north- 
vast corner of Spain. This is the 
Costa Brava. Having an equable 
‘limate and a season which begins 
n April and ends in November, the 
listrict is one of the finest natural 
laygrounds in Western Europe. 
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It possesses the best and _ safest 
bathing beaches to be found any- 
where on the Mediterranean, many 
very comfortable and a few really 
outstanding hotels, majestic scenery 
and a wealth of ruins upon which 
the neighborhood's checkered _his- 
tory is indelibly written from the 
time when it was first visited by 
Phoenician galleys hundreds of 
years before the birth of Christ. 

The Costa Brava is easily reached 
from London and Paris. Planes 
leave daily from both capitals for 
Barcelona, and from there comfort- 
able buses run at regular intervals 
all along the coast. Alternatively, 
you may travel by rail, leaving the 
Paris-Barcelona night express with 
its modernly equipped sleepers at 
Gerona. 

By far the pleasantest way of go- 
ing, however, is by road in a private 
car. The journey takes about three 
days from the French capital, the 
best and most interesting route be- 
ing via Limoges, Toulouse, Carcas- 
sonne and Perpignan, entering 
Spain at the frontier town of La 
Janquera. 

One point should be noted. The 
coast roads, by and large, are ap- 
palling, and they havé surely been 
the cause of many broken springs, 
shock absorbers or back axles. To 
go from one coastal town or village 
to another, it is thus nearly always 
advisable to make a long detour in- 
land as the buses do. 

Going south from the French bor- 
der, the first place of interest you 
encounter is the picturesque little 
fishing village of Cadaques. For 
those on the lookout for a quiet, 
peaceful vacation far from crowds 
it is ideal, and surprisingly cheap. 
The one hotel, the Cabo Greno, offi- 
cially ranked as second-class, is spot- 
lessly clean, and if the rooms in the 
annex, which are the best, each with 
its own private shower bath, tend 
to be primitive as regards fittings 
and furniture, it does not greatly 
matter because in this land of warm 
sunshine the visitor spends most of 
his time out of doors. Accommoda- 
tion and full board costs a trifle over 
$2.00 a day. The food is excellent, 
and there is an abundance of it. 

A word about hotels may aid the 
first-time visitor. There is only one 
price for catering establishments all 


over Spain, and this is fixed, accord- 
ing to the hotel’s or inn’s category, 
by the Spanish State Tourist De- 
partment in Madrid. Tariffs may be 
obtained from the Department’s 
New York office, and if a visitor is 
overcharged he should produce this 
booklet with a flourish. If he does so, 
his bill will at once be adjusted. 


Over-charging in Spain involves a. 
_= c 


minimum fine of 10,000 pesetas! 
The bathing at Cadaques is most- 
ly from rocks, although there are 


two small beaches nearby, and it is 


delightful at twilight to stroll 
through the medieval streets, broken 
up by an endless succession of cob- 
blestoned steps that have been im- 
mortalized by a host of famous 
painters from all over the world. 

Just around the corner from 
Gadaques, so to speak, lies Rosas, 
once, at the dawn of civilization, a 
thriving Greek colony. It has a 
magnificent beach, the ruins of an 
ancient chateau, and a number of 
adequate hotels, among which the 
Mary Sol provides reasonable com- 
fort and good, plain food for about 
$2.50 a day. As at Cadaques, there 
is no night life to speak of. 

Some nine miles south of Rosas 
is Ampurias, site of the most 
ancient culture to be discovered any- 
where on the Mediterranean coast 
of the Iberian Peninsula. Here, in 
recent years, excavations have laid 
bare an emporium which was built 
by the Greeks about the year 600 
B.C. The museum, perfectly ar- 
ranged and with guides who speak 
English, is a delight. Close by, set 
amidst gorgeous pine trees that go 
right down to a wide, semi-circular 
beach, a hotel has now been erected. 
It is very simple, but clean. Daily 
rates are the same as those at Cada- 
ques. 

Further south still, you come to 
Bagur, a charming little town that 
is a source of absorbing interest to 
archeologists; Fornells, a tiny vil- 
lage with an enchanting beach that 
has not yet been “discovered,” and 
Tamariu with its unique hotel, El 
Hostalillo, on a hillside overlooking 
the sea and an old-world fishing har- 
bor of quite breathtaking beauty. 
Rooms are exceedingly comfortable, 
the food first-rate, and the English- 
speaking owner amiability and help- 
fulness personified. It costs, with 
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costa brava 


private bathroom and all meals, 
around $4.00 a day. There is a cer- 
tain amount of unsophisticated 
night life available—singing and 
dancing to the music of guitars—in 
which the natives join wholeheart- 
edly, they being simple and unin- 
hibited people and as yet unspoilt 
by visitors. 

Palamos, six miles from ‘Tamar- 
iu by way of Palafrugel, which by 
reason of its antiquity and atmos- 
phere of the past itself merits a stop- 
over, is a popular—perhaps too 
popular—bathing resort. There are 
scores of hotels and boarding houses 
of all categories, none of them, un- 
fortunately, too inviting. Neverthe- 
less, it is an unforgettable sight to 
see the red-sailed fishing fleet com- 
ing in of an evening before you go 
on another three miles to Playa de 
Aro. 

This comparatively unknown lit- 
tle backwater with its fine, sandy 
beach and wonderful pine trees— 
a rare combination on the Costa 
Brava—is exactly suited to families 
with young children. The Condado 
San Jorge charges about $3.50 a 
day, inclusive, with reduced rates 
for those under fourteen. It is a real 
home from home where the guests 
get together and soon become 
friends. The food, admittedly, is not 
of the quality that will be likely to 
recommend it to gourmets. But it is 
not at all bad, and—bearing the chil- 
dren in mind—there is plenty of it. 
The bathing is superb, and there 
are organized games for those wish- 
ing to keep the children amused 
while they take their siesta. 

Within walking distance of the 
Playa de Aro—about a mile—is situ- 
ated the one and only deluxe estab- 
lishment on the coast. S’Agoro, cele- 
brated for its tennis courts on which 
international tournaments take 
place, vast American bars, and pri- 
vate beach, caters exclusively to the 
well-to-do, costing not less than 
$7.50 a day. Inside it is like any oth- 
er luxury hotel but the surround- 
ings are unparalleled and the sea 
water so crystal clear that even a 
mile out you can easily look down 
on to the ocean bed. 

A mile farther down the road you 
come upon St. Feliu de Guixols, the 
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Costa Costs Increasing 


pe on the Costa Brava are 


still reasonable, but rapidly on 
a coastal 


the upswing. Example: 
casa could formerly be bought for 


what is now a season’s rent. 


largest town along the Costa Brava. 
Founded in the Eighth Century, it 
is of considerable architectural in- 
terest, possessing, amongst other 
things, a thirteenth-century church 
with an exquisitely decorated iron 
door which is all that now remains 
of a once large Benedictine monas- 
tery, an incomparably beautiful 
arch named for St. Benoit, and a 
large number of very attractive 
medieval houses that are still occu- 
pied. Hotels and inns are plentiful, 


but not up to the standard of those 


elsewhere in the region. There is 
good bathing, a pretty municipal 
park where exotic plants grow 
alongside wild flowers, and—for 
those who understand Spanish—a 
cinema. 

Tossa de Mar, which is reached 
from St. Feliu de Guixols by first 
journeying inland to Llagostera, is, 
for the gregariously inclined, the 
most entrancing spot of all. In fact, 
it has everything. A four-star hotel, 
the Ancora is situated on the edge 
of a marvelous beach so that you can 
walk straight from your bedroom 
into the sea. You can add to this the 
unsurpassed bathing, incredibly pic- 
turesque surroundings and—un- 
usual in that part of the world—all 
the life you can possibly want. From 
Easter until well into November its 
narrow streets are crowded with 
visitors from every corner of the 
globe. It is, needless to say, far and 
away the most well known of the 
coast’s many resorts, and people who 
are in the know—most of them vaca- 
tion there year after year—reserve 
rooms months ahead. Indeed, this 
is the one place where you must 
book accommodations in advance. 
The cost of staying at the Ancora is 
exactly the same as you pay at 
Tamariu, and, like El Hostalillo, it 
gives you very real value for money. 

Right out of the Middle Ages, 
with its winding, tortuous streets 
and a ruined fortress that was once 


_ranking, as it does, with the Pyre 


a Roman citadel, Tossa is thorougl 
ly up to date when it comes to er 
tertaining summer guests. Ther 
are cafes and bars by the score, al 
in impeccable style, and a hug 
dance hall, which has a skittle alle 
in one corner to add to the noise, 1 
conducted along the lines of a 
ultra-respectable night club—but a 
fantastically low prices. There is n 
entry fee and drinks are about 2 
cents each. . 

Two other places, still nearer t 

Barcelona, are well worth visiting 
One of them, Lloret de Mar, ha 
some good hotels and really fin 
bathing. The other, Blanes, whicl 
has grown up piecemeal on the ruin 
of a Roman town, possesses severa 
extremely interesting old churches 
the well-preserved remains of ; 
feudal castle, and a unique Gothi 
fountain dating back to the Fif 
teenth Century. It also has some rea 
sonably good hotels where you wil 
not pay more than $2.50 a day a4 
room and full board. 

Visitors to the Costa Brava wil 
probably elect to round off thei 
Spanish holiday with a short stay 1 
Barcelona. In any event, they woul 
be well advised to do so. With it 
large squares, shady ramblas, an 
fascinating shops, it is a spectacula 
ly fine city in which are pleasing! 
mingled extreme modernity and al 
that is left of a bygone age of splen 
dor. You may eat, expensively for 
Spain (count on $4.00 for a meal)) 
at the unequalled Parallada, one 
the best dining places in Europe 


mide at Vienna, and in the spacio 
air-conditioned dining rooms «q 
hotels that compare with the Crillo 
in Paris and London’s Claridge’s, 
cheaply, for appreciably less tha 
$1.00, wine included, at typical ol 
Catalan taverns like the Siete Pue: 
tas down by the bustling harbo: 
You may, too, be tempted to bi 
souvenirs. But unless money is 7 
object this is a temptation the 
should be resisted, for Barcelona 
the dearest city in Spain, not e% 
cluding Madrid. So if you want t 
carry away‘a memento of a hapy 
and care-free vacation, get it on th 
Costa Brava where prices are as y' 
as low as anywhere in the country, 
but the spreading word may soc 
banish the bargain! @ 
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HODE ISLAND, which already 
bills itself, on the basis of 
records going back to the 
‘00s, as “America’s First Vacation- 
nd,” has staked a claim to another 
le: “Tuna Capital of America.” 
he state’s new soubriquet stems 
om last year’s United States At- 
ntic Tuna ,Tournament which 
attered every existing record in 
1 categories for such an event. 

As a result of the unexcelled af- 
ir, the 1957 tournament will again 
> held at Galilee, Rhode Island, 
ith this year’s session | running 
ugust 13, 14 and 15. -An an’ unprec- 
lented move, officials gave’ unani- 
ous consent to the Rhode Island 


at 


~ 
ae Te 


sortfishers, spectators crowd docks at Galilee, R.I., site of annual tuna tourney Aug. 13-15, where nine-ton catch broke all records last year. — 


site, prompted not only by last sea- 
son’s sensational showing but also 
because of the excellent facilities 
including dockage, berth space and 
numerous other advantages found 
at the Galilee area. 

A non-competitive highlight of 
Tuna Tournament Week centers 
around one of Rhode Island’s fa- 
mous clambakes. It has become the 
custom, since the tournament has 
been held in Galilee, to spend the 


‘day before the contest begins en- 


joying this traditional Rhode Is- 
land feast. The festival air con- 
tinues throughout the evening 

the boatmen play host to thousands 


of spectators. 


Last year the three-day total catch 
of 34 tuna surpassed by eleven the 


old mark of 23 which had stood 
since 1950. Even more spectacular 
was the fact that twenty blue fins 
weighed in at 500 pounds or more. 
In all previous years of the contest, 
the skilled tunamen had been able 
to land only fourteen fish of 500 
pounds or more. 

The record for the tournament's 
largest fish also went tumbling on 
the third and final day when Bob 
Aiken reeled in a 758-pounder, The 
young angler needed only 40 min- 
utes to beat the old record of 737 
pounds set back in 1950. He boated 
his fish on the Nika while fishing for 
the Montaug Yacht Club, and also 
won out in his struggles with a 621- 
pound tuna. 

The top 


thrill for personal 


4 


achievement was turned in by four- — 


teen-year-old Jeff Bennett of Tam- 
pa, Florida. Jeff was fishing on the 
Mallard along with his father for 
the South Shore Marlin and Tuna 
Club of Long Island. On the last 
day of competition, the youthful 
angler hooked into a giant tuna. 
The little fellow and the giant tuna 
battled each other for almost two 
hours. At last young Jeff subdued 
the big fish. When he came into dock 
and had his catch weighed he found 
that he had boated a 464-pounder, 
quite a feat for a fourteen-year-old 
fisherman who didn’t tip the scales 
himself at much over 100 pounds. 
His father, Dr. Conrad Bennett, 
added to the family prestige by 
bringing home two fish on the same 
day, the only angler to land a pair 
in one day. His fish weighed 523 and 
521 pounds. 
Three others pulled in two fish 
but not on the same day. Frank 
Barbor of the New York A. C. did 
it with catches of 614 and 490 
pounds, Bill Wetzel, also of New 
York, duplicated his teammates’ ef- 
forts with weigh-ins at 65714 and 
588 pounds, and Bob Maytag, of the 
Montaug Yacht Club, also landed 
two the second and third days. 
Teams competing under the ban- 
ners of the host state, Rhode Island, 
also had a big hand in shattering the 
tournament records. The Rhode Is- 
land boys snagged a total of five out 
of the tuna-filled waters. To Thomas 
Wilde, fishing aboard Bob Linton’s 
Mako for the Narragansett Salt Wa- 
ter Fishing Club, went the honor of 


boating Rhody’s largest blue fin. 


Tommy hit the top with a hefty 
62814-pound tuna. His fishing mate, 
Dr. John Myrick, took over the an- 
gler’s chair long enough to match 
this with a good catch of his own. 
He hooked onto and boated a good- 
sized giant weighing in at 59634 
pounds. This was the only double 
boat catch of the day, though four 
other boats did bring in doubles on 
the third day. This brought the total 
number of boats hauling in doubles 
to a grand total of five for the three- 
day tourney. 

The dramatic peak for Rhode 
Islanders, though, came early. It 
was reached on the very first day of 
competition, and it was all caused 
by a 22-year-old angler named Bill 
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From Atlantic waters off Rhode Island's Point 


Judith, angler Walter McDonough (top) 
landed his 634-lb. monster in 53 minutes, 
other anglers (bottom) netting 34 giant fish. 


Waring. Just 43 minutes after the 
official opening of the tournament, 
a voice announced over the marine 
radio that the Clover C had hooked 
a tuna. The report said that the 
angler in the chair was Bill Waring 
and the captain was Monterey L 
Holst. The team flag was the South 
County Rod and Gun Club. 

For the Rhode Island people, 
there was more drama to that first 
strike than met the eye. Not only 
was it the first strike of the tourna- 
ment, and at that by a Rhode Island 
team, but if the giant were boated 
it would be the first tuna for both 
angler Waring and Captain Holst. 


By pre- panned: agreement, the 
complete boat reports were to be 
given at twenty past the hour and 
ten to the hour. For the next twe 
hours there were no more tuna 
hooked. The only radio reports that 
were received said that Waring was 
still fighting his tuna. Many a spirit 
ed tuna takes two or three hours to 
hook and boat, so it was no cause 
for alarm when at 10:20 the radic 
reported the tuna still hooked but 
not boated. However, by the time 
the 10:50 a.m. report came in and 
the blue fin still had not been beat- 
en, the feeling started to creep up 
that it would only be a matter of 
time now before the big tuna would 
outfight the novice angler, slip the 
hook and disappear into the deep 
blue. 

Another strike, meanwhile, had 
been reported, this time by an ex: 
perienced tuna fisherman, George 
Fogarty of the Babylon Tuna Club 
of Long Island. By 12:20 another 
Long Island boat, the Lillian S II 
out of Manhasset Bay, reported a 
strike. The action was picking up. 
It was apparent to the tuna- -wisé 
anglers though, that Rhode Island's 
first strike would be just ha 
hooked fish that got away. 

At about 1:00 p.m., Captain Holst 
called in to say that Bill was stil] 
fighting the fish and would boat 
him. Over the radio, other captains 
and anglers took time out to en 
courage Bill on his fight, but theit 
voices seemed to be saying, you jus; 
can’t fight one of these mighty fist! 
for six hours and make him yours 
Bill didn’t notice this, or if he did 
he didn’t let it bother him. | 

At ten minutes to two, the firs 
tuna was reported beaten and boat 
ed. The tuna was boated aboard tha 
Clover C, the angler, Bill Waring , 
the weight, 225 pounds. Bill Warinj 
had won his first big battle. It diddi 
matter very much that the battl 
had lasted almost six hours or th 
Long Island boys landed two, weigk 
ing 61634 and 35314 pounds. Th 
day belonged to a young fightin 
angler named Bill Waring. His fea 
helped his club, the South Count 
Rod and Gun Club, win the cove: 
ed Goy. Dennis J. Roberts Trophy 
which is awarded annually to— 
Rhode Island Club. 

In that thirteenth running of th 
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Inited States Atlantic Tournament, 
very existing tuna record was 
racked. It didn’t make any differ- 
nce what the tuna record was, it 
ell. From the record for the largest 
umber of fish taken—34—to the 
otal aggregate weight—nine tons— 
9 the largest single fish weighed— 
58 pounds—to the most fish caught 
n a single day—seventeen—to the 
1ost fish caught over 600 pounds— 
surteen—this tournament topped 
hem all. 

The fleet of 80 luxury sport cruis- 
rs had slipped out of their berths 
t Galilee harbor early inthe morn- 


ng, eager, expectane“and hopeful. ¢ 


These tunamen had been. here be- 
ore and they knew weil the waters. 
Many of the tuna ‘fishermen had 
ust spent two weeks in another 
ourney and the best they could do 
here was to come up with a total of 
hree fish boated. That will give 
ome idea of just how incredible was 
he catch of 34 made in three days 
t Galilee, Rhode Island. 

A tuna is a strong, agile creature 
nd an angler needs plenty of room 
s well as all his strength and wits. 
lis first move is usually to work the 
sh out into the open, away from the 
eet, to what you might call the 
ghting grounds. From then,on it is 

constant tug of war and test of 
ower between angler and tuna. 
he angler on the line strains every 
ber and muscle in his body to pull 
he giant up to the boat and the 
una fights just as ferociously to 
reak the line or spit the hook out 
£ his mouth. 

Strapped in his fighting chair, the 
ngler is never so alone as when he 
; battling the giant fish. According 
9 the tuna tournament rules, no 
ne can touch the angler’s line or 
elp him in his struggle with the 
ig fish. It is strictly a fight between 
ne skilled fisherman and the power- 
ul, craity, blue fin. 

The fisherman can and does use 
he maneuverability of his boat to 
ne best of his advantage. This is 
rhere an experienced boat captain 
a handy person to have around. 
t is the captain’s job to help keep 
1e spirited tuna astern of the boat. 
f the hooked tuna is allowed to 
ome up to the side of the boat it is 
Imost a sure bet that it will dive 
nderneath, cut the line to which 
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he is hooked and swim off, never to 
be seen again. 

One of the tricks of keeping the 
tuna astern is to race him up and 
down the waters, practically both 
ways at the same time. It was a com- 
mon sight to see the tuna boat tak- 
ing off at full speed forward with 
the tuna happily reeling out the 
angler’s line. What a shock he must 
get when suddenly the boat reverses 
itself and heads full speed for the 
tuna. And now it is the angler’s turn 
to reel in the line as fast as he can. 
This way he takes up on the line 
and gives the tuna less room for 
roaming and kicking up a fuss. 

Thus the battle rages on for 
hours. The tuna squirming, fighting 
and tugging at his hook, forever 
trying to loosen the hook from his 
mouth or cut the line that holds 
him trapped, while the angler, 
strapped in his fighting chair, holds 
on to his rod for dear life, reeling his 
line out and then in, swerving to 
and fro in his chair to keep the fish 
always in front of him, and calling 
on his last ounce of strength to 
overpower this sea giant. Mean- 
while, the captain uses all his sea 
skill to keep the boat one maneuver 
ahead of the struggling tuna. 

Only if and when the angler gets 
the mighty fish up to the boat can 
his mates come to his rescue. They 
move in silence, quickly but care- 
fully. A slip now and all would be 
lost. Even at this last moment the 
giant tuna is looking for an open- 
ing to break away from his captors 
and move to the bottom of the wa- 
ters. Somehow the big fish always 
have a reserve of fight in them and 
furious, boat-side struggles have re- 
sulted in many a freed tuna. 

The experienced hands skillfully 
gaff the big fish, spearing him or 
clubbing him for the final kill. 
Quickly they reach over the side, 
rope the big fish’s tail and head, and 
bring him in. The tuna is boated, 
the fight is over. A white flag is 
raised to signify the victory of 
angler over tuna. 

It will be difficult, perhaps im- 
possible, for 1957 to top last year’s 
record-breaking run, but indivi- 
dual championships may well fall. 
Even if not, it will again be another 
great tournament this August in 
America’s tuna capital. @ 


Tired tuna had fought hard 
for hours before yielding to 
gaff, shown in photo-sequence 
of yacht Bojian (No.9) boating 
fish under green-eyed gaze of — 
by-standing competitor (11). 
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Fish for U.S. markets are 
unloaded at Grindstone, big- 
gest of Magdalen islands. 


CRESCENT-SHAPED cameo of is- 
lands lies pinned in the great 
basin of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, practically undiscovered by 
tourists. Yet these islands can be 
reached in an hour by air from 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Is- 
land, or on an overnight trip by ship 


from Pictou, Nova Scotia, or the 


Gaspé cruise ship from Montreal. 
They are the Magdalen Islands, 
with Prince Edward Island and 
Nova Scotia to the south, New- 
foundland to the northeast and the 
eastern tip of Quebec to the north. 

My husband and IJ, who sought a 
little adventure during our vaca- 


Gulf of St. Lawrence 


anadian 


tion, put a finger on a dot of the ma 
and decided to go there. We foun 
unspoiled, variegated scenery, cov 
with surf creaming on sands unclu 
tered by crowds of bathers, a pop 
lation of about 10,000 people, mos 
ly fisherfolk and lobstermen, anciet 
customs dating back to the Acadiai 
and recent developments, which 3 
about five years advanced the stan 
ard of living as much as 50 years. 
July and August are the be 
months on the islands, which wet 
cool even when Canada and tk 
U.S. were having a heat wave. Aft 
September, the islanders say, Mai 
Magdalen weeps and the storn 
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that herald the long winter begin. 

Grindstone Island is the largest 
of the group and has the main sea- 
port, Grindstone. Amherst Island is 
next in size and is the first port of 
call if you go by ship. Others in the 
group are Alright Island, Grosse Ile, 
Entry and Grand Entry. Several 
miles out in the Gulf stands Bird 
Rock, a gigantic, almost inaccessible 
cliff, inhabized by gannets and other 
sea birds and a lighthouse keeper 
and his family. 

As the Gulf is usually frozen in 
winter, the light keeper and his fam- 
ily are taken off, as is the light keep- 
er on another barréfi-rock, Brion 


Island, a lonely cliff where a fey- 


fishermen in shacks’ are the only 
companions for. the lghthouse keep- 
er. Some of the Me@dalen Islands 
are connected by bridges and cause- 
ways and others can be reached only 
by boat. A new causeway has been 
completed between Amherst and 
Grindstone Islands, increasing the 
number of linked isles to seven. 

We drove to Pictou, Nova Scotia, 
where we found the Magdalen Is- 
lands Transportation Company of- 
fice on the newly constructed docks. 
From there it was an overnight 
journey on a sturdy little ship. Our 
car was lashed securely on deck 
along with seven other aytos. The 
ship’s crew were not only a mine of 
information but were extremely 
friendly and helpful. Fare was $9.40 
per person with $5.00 for a com- 
fortable cabin containing two 
bunks, wash basin and couch. The 
food on the ship was very good and 
cost $1.25 for breakfast and $1.75 for 
lunch and supper. It cost $17.25 to 
take our car with us each way. The 
prices are the same from either Pic- 
tou or from Charlottetown, Prince 
Edward Island, where the ship also 
makes a stop. 

We had a great deal more fun on 
the islands with our own car than 
we would have had without one. 
But there are taxis and many of the 
drivers speak some English as well 
as French. The taxis meet all boats 
and also meet the Maritime Cen- 
tral Airways plane, which arrives 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 
from Charlottetown. The trip by 
plane takes a little over an hour and 
the fare one way is $12.70. 

The ship leaves Pictou every 
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Tuesday afternoon, arrives at Am- 
herst Island on Wednesday morning 
and then calls at Grindstone, where 
we disembarked for a ten-day stay. 
The ship goes back to Amherst and 
then sails on Wednesday for Char- 
lottetown. It leaves Charlottetown 
Thursday night and arrives at Am- 
herst again on Friday, calling at 
Grindstone and going to the eastern 
tip of the chain of islands, Grand 
Entry. Returning to Grindstone, 
the ship sails for Pictou on Saturday, 
arriving there Sunday morning. The 
crew unloads the cars immediately. 
Sailing times are flexible according 
to the loading and unloading sched- 
ules of cargo at various ports. 

The islands are a veritable para- 


* dise for artists and camera enthusi- 


asts, with the curving shoreline and 
the red cliffs, soft green fields dotted 
with buttercups, daisies and fleur- 


‘de-lis that often follow the undulat- 


ing path of a shallow brook. 

As we passed the first of the islands, 
Entry, which is populated by English 
survivors of a shipwreck, the first 
mate told us that local people speak 
of it as ““The Damsels,’’ because of 
its contours. The English settlement 
had begun with some shipwrecked 
sailors and their descendants eke out 
a precarious living on the isolated 
isle. 

Havre Aubert, the calm bay of 
Amherst Island, was named “The 
Cradle” by Jacques Cartier, when 
he sailed into it one Sunday morn- 
ing 400 years ago. Rising from the 
bay was a sheer red cliff with its feet 


in the blue sea and wearing a cap of 


bright green turf topped with a 


Many islanders still use 
“horsepower but autos 


are increasingly popular. 


large white cross, which is now il- 
luminated at night, serving as an 
inspiring beacon for sailors. 

Even though progress has come 
recently to these islands in leaps and 
bounds, the lean, strong, tanned 
fishermen still stand in their two- 
wheeled carts driving their horses 
like charioteers of old. They use the 
carts to carry their fish, to beach 
their dories and to transport their 
families to the stores and churches. 
The horses stand patiently on the 
beaches before the late setting of the 
sun to pull in the fishermen’s boats. 

The shorelines have myriad coves 
with white sand beaches stretching 
like a stage in front of the high back- 
drops of red sandstone, so soft that 
the winter waves have carved out 
grotesque figures, caves and tunnels 


.in the cliffs. 


Although we thought the clear 
water on the beaches was cold, the 
local children swarmed into it with 
squeals of delight and paid little at- 
tention to a baby seal swimming in 
shallow water. 

Square houses, painted in bright 
colors with red, blue or green roofs, 
are subjects for a visitor's camera, 


and are built to withstand the re- — 


gion’s severe storms and high winds. 
They are dotted over the hillsides in 


the center of plots outlined by 


whitewashed fences. In the fields the 
sheep, cows and horses roam to the 
edge of the cliffs where they stand 
silhouetted against an azure sky. In 
the pastures, square wooden forms 
mold the haystacks, which are 
topped by peaked wooden bonnets 
to prevent the wind from blowing 
the hay away. 

As only scrub pines grow on most 
of the islands and other trees are 
dwarfed by the cutting winds, the 
people import wood for their 
houses. The growing season is short 
and the soil unfavorable to the 
growth of vegetables so that food has 
to be shipped or flown in, which 
makes living expensive. Houses are 
heated by oil and both this and 
gasoline for the increased number 
of cars now on the islands, are ex- 
pensive because of added transpor- 
tation costs. 

The only export products are fish 
and lobsters except that in March 
the islanders hunt seals among the 
ice floes, which drift in from the 
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cameo 
Atlantic via Belle Isle Straits. 
The island has a successful fish- 
erman’s cooperative and the govern- 
ment has built a 99-bed hospital in 
Grindstone and also a government 
pier at Etang du Nord on Grind- 
stone Island for the use of all fisher- 
men. 
A cooperative electrification sys- 
tem established recently has made 
possible the operation of several fish 


factories. A Gloucester, Mass., com- 


pany freezes fish and ships them to 
Gloucester to be made into fish 
sticks. A fish meal plant, which uses 
trash fish for cattle feed, gives fisher- 
men an extra market for their catch. 

With the new economy there are 
many hard-surfaced roads and good 
gravel roads, a radio-telegraph in- 
stallation, a new cement block ga- 
rage, many gasoline stations, a ma- 
rine laboratory, an oil depot, several 
small shops, a new fifteen-room 
hotel, new schools and beautiful 
churches. 

Some of the best places to stay are 
in private homes where the rate is 


$6.00 per day per person, American 
plan, but reservations should be 
made in ‘advance. We stayed at a 
home in Grindstone, where the hus- 
band is a taxi driver and his wife 
one of the best cooks on the island. 
The house has all modern conven- 
iences and comfortable beds. 

The people at Grindstone were 
extremely friendly and offered many 
suggestions for our entertainment. 
The director of the marine labora- 
tory arranged for my husband to 
spend an afternoon on the Meca- 
tina, the government experimental 
fishing boat, which roamed several 
miles out to sea. That afternoon the 
mate harpooned a 25-foot mackerel 
shark, which was the biggest they 
had ever seen in those waters. When 
the men returned they had a story 
of the “biggest fish that got away” 
because the mate could not get the: 
rope fastened around the stanchion 
and it was a quick decision of wheth- 
er to hang on and go overboard or 
let the shark go away. Afterward 
they admitted that if they had tied’ 
the rope the shark might have over- 


turned the boat with a sudden dive. 

To add to the excitement on the 
island, one day the Mecatina went 
out to Dead Man’s Reef to retrieve 


~ the raft which Capt. Henri Beau- 


dout (28 years old) , Bernard Sau- 
rieul (24) , Gaston Vernackere (28) 
and Paul Lapointe (24) ,had drifted 
up the St. Lawrence River for 550 
miles in four weeks. Crowds gath- 
ered at Etang du Nord to look over 
L’Gare; (Lost One) which was only 
a canvas-covered hut with sail. 

There is plenty to do on the is- 
lands in an unpretentious way, such 
as driving the 30 miles to the tip of 
the chain, Grand Entry, going to the 
movies that start at 10:00 p.m. after 
sundown, meeting the airplanes, 
exploring the coves, fishing, meet- 
ing the cruise ship and other boats, 
going through the fish factories and 
just sitting on the wharfs talking to 
the fishermen or watching the men 
mend their nets and boats. 

For those who want a vacation of 
ease instead of excitement, we heart- 
ily recommend the marvelous Mag- 
dalens. 
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ater Sprites 


HE BOAT BOOM has extended beyond the 

buoys to the boys, as TRAVEL’s camera : 

records on the following two pages. Be- 

hind the throttle of today’s high-powered 

-hydroplanes crouch kids of the cowboy-and- 
Space Cadet generation. 

These aquatic hot-rodders range in age from 
nine to fifteen, but give ground (or sea-room) 
to no man in the rugged game of outboard 

_Facing. — < o 

Taught by their elders in the American 

- Power Boat Association—the governing body 
for outboard racing in the U.S.—these small- 
fry speedsters quickly acquire an engineer's. 
knowledge of props, ignition systems and other 
. technicalities of their sport. | ees 
After a fast turn around the course, the 
-watersprites can change’a set of plugs with an. 
ice cream in one hand, mix mechanics’ talk 
with rock-n-roll and Roy Rogers—and often 
give aging adults a new water-mark to top. 


First step in getting afloat is two-toned 
coat of bright paint, with final finishing 
touch applied by elders experienced hand. 


Choice of proper power plant calls for 
conference between salesman, watersprite 
Jimmy Hansen, his outboard-expert Dad. 


Coach Dick O Dea dons trunks to demon- 
strate drivers stance—weight low, knees 
braced, hands on steering wheel, throttle. 


NATE 


i 
Last minute check-up provides Beside ball-buoy course mark, 
‘opporfunity. for fast lesson on O'Dea signals "'Closer!'' as 
critical fuel, spark adjustment. wide-turning Jimmy skims by. 


Making tighter turn this round, 


watersprite receives ''stay low” 
high-sign from Coach O'Dea. 


Ready for competition, Jimmy 
comes out from under his hel- 
met to accept graduation shake. 
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T WAS AN exciting trip we were 
beginning—exploring the  fas- 
cinating, 180-mile-long finger of 
land that makes up the unique Del- 
marva Peninsula, the only one in 
America that contains parts of three 
States: Delaware, Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. 

Once over the Chesapeake Bay 
Bridge, we were in Delmarva. This 
often-overlooked vacation area is 
close to home for two-thirds of the 
people of the United States. The 
variety it offers is enormous: his- 
torically important sites by the 
score, magnificent beaches, charm- 
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Northern gate to Delmarva peninsula, suspension span near Wilmington leads to area of Colonial monuments, sweeping beaches, seafood delight 


ing countryside reminiscent of that 
of rural England, a seafood cuisine 
all its own, unexcelled fishing and 
water sports, and many an off-trail 
attraction like the annual wild pony 
round-up on Chincoteague Island, 
Virginia. 

For literally centuries, people in 
Delmarva were isolated. Until the 
recent building of Chesapeake Bay 
Bridge, virtually the only access to 
the peninsula was by ferry, except 
for the twelve-mile neck of land 
near Wilmington, Delaware, that 
holds the peninsula fast to the main- 
land. This isolation has brought a 


DEANE AND DAVID HELLER 


hardy sense of independence. No 


Chesapeake Ray region in glowing 


all Delmarvans are sure they re quite 
happy about the ease with which 
outlanders from places such as Balti 
more, Philadelphia and Washington 
can enter their seagirt peninsula. 

The green, rolling countryside o| 
Delmarva is so pleasing to the ey 
that few will disagree with Captai 
John Smith, who described the 


* 


¥ 


terms. “Heaven and earth never 
agreed better to frame a place {c r 
man’s habitation,’ the intrepid 
soldier-explorer wrote. . 

Our first destination is the tin 
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village of Wye Mills, Md., just across 
historic Kent -Island on the Del- 
marva side of the bridge. Like many 
another Delmarva site, Kent Island 
was once the site of bitter contro- 
versy. It was claimed by William 
Claiborne, Secretary of the Colony 
of Virginia in 1631, to begin a long 
struggle between Virginia and 
Maryland over its ownership. 
Speedifig past the Kent Island 
Narrows, we catch our first glimpse 
of a picturesque sight that is com- 
monplace in Delmarva—a fleet of 
oyster sailboats. Oystering is an im- 
portant Delmarva industry. In 
many of the bay owns and villages 
—most towns aré divided into ®ay 


and ocean categories—you can See _ 


piles of oyster sfiells. These are 
used to make chicken feed supple- 
ments. Agricultural experts say they 
make hens lay more and produce 
eggs with a tougher, not-easily- 
cracked shell. The Chesapeake Bay 
annually produces more _ oysters 
than any other body of water in 
America, and, next time you sink 
a tooth into a succulent bivalve, 
chances are it came from Delmarva. 

Our reason for stopping at Wye 
Mills is to view the world-famous 
Wye Oak, the oldest white oak in 
the United States, and a remark- 
able tree by all standards. The 
spread of its branches is a Gargan- 
tuan 165 feet. When it wasa seedling, 
an estimated 417 years ago, America 


was a wilderness and King Henry 
VIII sat on the throne of England. 
Furthermore, he had, at that time, 
cut off the head of only one of his 
wives. Much history has been writ- 
ten since the Wye Oak was an acorn, 
but the ancient tree is doomed. 
Lightning struck it recently and 
damage was so extensive that tree 
experts believe its death is only a 
matter of time. 

A short distance up the road is 
the Old Wye Church, built in 1721 
by “William Elbert, Carpenter.” It 
is one of dozens of notable old 
churches we saw in Delmarva. 

‘Turning our car northward from 
Wye Mills, we head toward the 
quaint capital city of Delaware, 
Dover. Dover is a kind of country 
cousin of early Philadelphia. Both 


For conservation, Maryland limits dredging in Chesapeake Bay oyster beds to sailing craft, but powered poachers keep water wardens busy. 


Wild ponies of Chincoteague, Va., are usually herded on last Wednesday, Thursday of July. — 


were laid out by William Penn. — 
Time has not robbed Dover of the — 
charm of colonial times. Quaint 
village greens, buildings of Georg- 
ian colonial style, and many old, 
old homes give it a pleasant an- 
tique air. 

An outstanding tourist attrac- 
tion in Dover is the Delaware State 
Museum, which has an excellent 
collection of historical material, dat- 
ing from colonial times. Admission 
is free. There we learned that the 
log cabin, which played such an 
important role in American history, 
was introduced into the U.S. from 
Delaware, the Swedes bringing the. __ 
idea with them when they settled 
there. 

Four flags have flown over Dela- 
ware. The Dutch, the Swedes and 


Just in Delaware, near Mason- 
Dixon line, Fenwick Isle Light 
has stood guard since 1857. 


Cannon from 1812 war with 
British still overlook , Battery 


Park, near Lewes, Delaware. 


the English ruled there before 
America was born. Delaware | is 
proud of the fact that it was the 
first state to adopt the Constitution 
and that a native son, Caesar Rod- 
ney, broke a tie vote in the Con- 
tinental Congress in 1776 to insure 
the adoption of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Turning northward from Dover, 
we again found ourselves in green, 
peaceful countryside that reminds 
you of the rural English scenes 
painted a century ago by John Con- 
stable. All along the way, roadside 
picnic tables beckon invitingly to 
us to stop and linger. 

Driving past Bombay Hook Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge, we reached 
New Castle, a pleasant town that 
carefully preserves its heritage of 
the by-gone days when nations 
struggled for empire on the lush 
fields of Delmarva. In New Castle, 
we stopped at Immanuel Church on 
the Green, from an Episcopal Par- 
ish that dates from 1689. In 1951, 
New Castle was the scene of a Ter- 
centenary Celebration marking the 
300th anniversary of the landing 
of the Dutch there. Delaware was 
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then New Amsterdam..The Old 
Dutch House, a seventeenth-century 
structure that might have come 
from Holland, is a museum that is 
open daily. Delaware this year 
marks the 275th anniversary of the 
landing of William Penn at New 
Castle. 

An even earlier Dutch settlement 
is commemorated by a fascinating 
museum in Lewes (pronounced 
“Lewis’’) , where we stopped after 
tracing our way southward from 
New Castle through Barratt’s Chap- 
el, near  Fredericka, Delaware. 
Known as the “Birthplace of Meth- 
odism” in the United States, Bar- 
ratt’s Chapel was the site of the 
first Methodist Sacrament, celebrat- 
ed on November 14, 1784. An an- 
cient burying ground adjacent to 
the chapel is of particular interest. 

Ocean breezes add a refreshing 
tang to the air as you approach 
Lewes. This is the start of the fam- 
ous Delaware-Maryland Riviera 
that boasts some of the finest 
beaches in the world. There are 
two sights no visitor should miss 
in Lewes. One is the Zwaanendael 
Museum, which was built in 1931 


to commemorate the 300th anni 
versary of the Dutch landing at 
Lewes. The settlement was the first 
in Delaware, but was wiped out by 
hostile Indians. The Zwaanendael 
Museum houses lore and relics re: 
lating to early Dutch history and 
is copied after the Town Hall of 
Hoorn, Holland. 

Old Battery Park, near Lewes, 
is guarded by ancient iron cannon, 
veterans of the War of 1812. This 
peaceful place was once the scene 
of a fierce naval bombardment by 
the British during the second Rev- 
olutionary conflict with England. 

The sea casts an exhilarating 
glow over us as we head down the 
ocean highway between Rehoboth 
Beach, Delaware, and Ocean City, 
Maryland. For much of the drive, 
the sparkling ocean and the white 
sandy beach are just a few feet 
away. We have seen many of the 
famous beaches of the world; the 
French Riviera, Portugal’s Estoril, 
the renowned white sandy beaches 
of Barbados and other Caribbean 
islands. For swimming, none of 
them are superior, in our opinion, 
to the Delaware-Maryland beaches 
in season. 5 

Rehoboth Beach and Ocean City 
both have boardwalks offering a 


_ wide variety of rides, bingo games, 


and carnival attractions. Rehoboth 
is more dignified and sedate. Ocean 
City is a kind of Maryland Coney 
Island. 

The 33-mile drive between Reho- 
both Beach and Ocean City whisks 
the traveler past three points of 
real interest: Bethany Beach, Dela., 
the historic and fascinating Fen- 
wick Island Lighthouse which has 
aided mariners since 1857,’and the 
Delaware-Maryland line, which is 
of special interest because it is the 
Mason-Dixon line, traditional divi- 
sion between North and South. 

A roadside sign, erected by the 
Delaware State Roads Commission, 
succinctly gives fascinating informa- 
tion about the Mason-Dixon line. 
We learn that its history goes back 
far beyond the War Between the 
States, as the sign says: “Eastern 
End of Trangpeninsular Line Be- 
tween Maryland and Three Lower 
Counties of Pennsylvania. (Now 
Delaware) . (Fenwick Island) . First. 
Run 1751. Agreed upon 1760 and 
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aally Ratified 1769 by King 
orge III, Thus Ending Almost a 
ntury of Controversy Between 
1e Proprietors of The Provinces.” 
Ocean City’s white, sandy beach 
almost three blocks wide in some 
ices and exterids for miles down 
> shoreline. It’s a delight for those 
0 like surf bathing, for the waves 
> moderate-sized and invigorat- 
x. Only twénty years ago, Ocean 
ty’s beach was much narrower. 
irricanes and storms had ripped 
ay most of its beach. But scores 
jetties, extended into the At- 
itic, intercepted a “river of sand” 
ried along by offshor€ currents, 
d built it back up“again, “wider 
in ever. The jetties have long 
ice disappeared, bfried under 
is.of sand, but they “are the silent 
roes which make possible Ocean 
ty's vaunted beach. 

From Ocean City, our trail turns 
ruptly westward toward the town 
Berlin, Md., birthplace of the 
nerican naval hero, Stephen 
ccatur. En route, we see ample 
idence of what is perhaps Del- 
irva’s leading industry—chicken 
sing. Hatchery after hatchery, 
myard after farmyard filled with 
icking birds catch our eye. 
Last year, more than 160,000,000 
pilers were raised on Delmarva. 
) other chicken-raising area of like 
e in the world compares with it. 
ickens are one thing that Del- 
irva residents get excited about. 
icken festivals and egg-judging 
itests are venerable Delmarva in- 
tutions. If you’re fond of chick- 
s, and live in the eastern United 
ites, chances are you've eaten 
nny a Delmarva bird. 

Near dinner time, we stopped in 
rlin. Chicken cooked in five dif- 
ent ways is on the menu: Mary- 
id fried, broiled, baked, stewed 
d fricasseed. Other Delmarva 
scialties—Maryland crab cakes, 
ters and lobsters—tempt our ap- 
rites, too. 

After eating, we find it is grow- 
y dark. Rather than travel at 
rht and miss any of the color and 
vor of the peninsula, we stop for 
> evening at a motel. 

The next morning, it is only an 
y hour’s drive from Berlin to 
incoteague Island, Va., equally 
ned for its oysters and its annual 
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Zwaanendael Museum, Lewes, 


commemorates Dutch settle- 


ment destroyed in Indian war. 


Small, quiet, colonial Dover is 
site of Delaware's capitol, was 


originally planned by Wm. Penn. 


wild pony round-up. The ponies are 
descendants of a cargo of Spanish 
Mustang horses shipwrecked off the 
coast of nearby Assateague Island 
in the Sixteenth Century. For a hun- 
dred years the handsome little ani- 


-mals were allowed to live and breed 


on wild, isolated Assateague almost 
unmolested. Then, in the Seven- 
teenth Century, annual “Pony Pen- 
nings” became popular. Once a 
year, townfolk from Chincoteague 
invaded the neighboring isle and 
herded the ponies into the channel 
at low tide where they swam over 
to Chincoteague—and into corrals. 

Nowadays, the annual pony pen- 
ning, held on the last Thursday and 
Friday of each July, raises funds 
to support the Chincoteague Volun- 
teer Fire Department. Captured ani- 
mals are sold to provide funds for 
needed equipment. 

From Chincoteague, another easy 
hour’s drive brings us to Accomac, 
a small, peaceful town with a color- 
ful reminder of the past—a debtor's 
prison. 

Near the end of the peninsula is 
Eastville, Va., an ancient and his- 
toric town where the famous 


“Northampton Protest” of 1652 was 
written, the first protest in the 
United States to complain of taxa- 
tion without representation. 

At the southern tip of Delmarva 
is Cape Charles where several 
world’s fishing records have been 
set. One of the most remarkable 
catches was a 102-pound sergeant 
fish, hauled in in 1938 by rod and 
reel. Here a ferry boat plies the 
waters of the Chesapeake over to 
Norfolk, Va. 

A highlight of our return journey 
was a stop at Crisfield, famous for 
its hard and soft shell crabs, and 
for the huge fleet of sailboats in its 
harbor. Only sailboats are legal- 
ly permitted to seek oysters in 
Chesapeake Bay, although illegal 
dredges, using fast-powered motor- 
boats, make life hectic for Mary- 
land conservation officials. 

Other stops at Salisbury, Cam- 
bridge and a final chicken dinner 
at Easton made our Delmarva holi- 
day one we will not soon forget. 

If you are looking for a different, 
inexpensive short holiday, try dis- 
covering Delmarva yourself. It’s 
well worth the time. 
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« McCall 


BY EVALYN SLACK GIST 


F YOU Pass through Boise, Idaho 

chances are someone will sell you 

on visiting McCall, regardless o 
your previous plans. State 15 
Idaho’s Payette River Route, is th 
most direct route to this ideal vaca 
tion base adjacent to the West’s las 
great Primitive Area, but som 
travelers take scenic U.S. 95 ani 
turn off at New Meadows, jus 
twelve miles from McCall. 

We turned onto State 15 fror 
State 44 a few miles northwest « 
Boise. That evening we made cam: 
with our sixteen-foot trailer < 
Ponderosa State Park just two milé 
beyond McCall. The deep-blue wi 
ter of Lower Payette Lake ripple 
at our trailer door. We delayed sui 
per to watch water skiers cut darir 
didos in the wake of leaping spee 
boats. A touple of small craf 
skittered toward the dock bela 
camp. Later, we sipped hot coff 
and toasted ourselves before a 
campfire while listening to wu 
familiar forest sounds and ti 
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shadowy water lapping = gently 
against the shore. The fire felt good 
although it was August. 

Because of its strictly functional 
capacity as a trade center, McCall 
has a distinct charm that appeals to 
us. Long Valley cattlemen, moun- 
tain and valley sheepmen, potato 
farmers, and lumbermen from a vast 
area are dependent on McCall for 
most of their supplies. 

The souvenir shops that line the 
streets of most villages adjacent to 
recreational facilities are almost nil 
in McCall. No one tried to sell us so 
much as a newspaper.Lhere was no 


such thing as a “conducted tour.” Its. 


nearest approach was the speed boat 
ride from Andy’s, whegre for $5.00 an 
hour you can explare-Lower Payette 
and its islands. 

Summer homes along the 35-mile 
shore of Lower Payette Lake are on 
the luxurious side. Residents can 
speed into town over a smooth road 
or skim across the lake and pick up 
supplies a block or so from the dock. 

Besides Ponderosa State Park, 
where you can tent or trailer-camp 
for two weeks free ($25.00 for the 
season) , there are several motels, a 
couple of trailer parks, two or three 
small hotels and lovely Shore Lodge, 
a mile-high resort at the edge of 


town. This fine hostelry, cofistructed | 


of native pine, has a large lobby 
with a huge fireplace and picture 
windows commanding a view of the 
lake and mountains. Dining room, 
banquet room, and dance floor over- 
look the lake. You can lunch on the 
terrace, laze on the sandy beach, 
canoe or motor boat, swim or ride 
horseback. Rates for two begin at 
$10.00 daily. A family, with the chil- 
dren in bunk beds, can be comfort- 
able for around $17.00 a day. 
Lying at the head of Long Valley 
on the south shore of Lower Payette 
Lake, McCall is set off by wooded 
mountains and granite peaks. The 
village is one of the state’s oldest 
winter sport areas and the home of 
the Payette Lakes Ski Club. Two or 
three major meets are held every 
winter, including the Annual Ski 
Association Meet in February. The 
season is long, usually from Decem- 
ber into April. The ski lift, where 
free instruction is available, is three 
miles west of town off State 15. 
During summer, the nine-hole 
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golf course is the scene of an annual 
tournament attracting tee-time en- 
thusiasts. 

Fishing begins early, even through 
the ice in the spring. It continues 
throughout the summer. There are 
over 130 mountain lakes and some 
1,400 miles of streams in the Payette 
National Forest surrounding Mc- 
Call. Many are less than an hour's 
drive from the business section. 
Eastern brook, rainbow, cutthroat 
and blue-back salmon afford excel- 
lent sport. The McCall Hatchery 
plants over 800,000 trout annually. 

Idaho residents have long used 
McCall as a jumping-off place for 
hunting and fishing in the 1,232,- 
744-acre Primitive Area, about half 
of which lies in the Payette Na- 
tional Forest. This is a favorite 
rendezvous for hunters and fisher- 
men. Bush pilots wise to the ways 
of mountain-flying transport many 
of the sportsmen into the Primitive 
Area, which is dotted with well- 
maintained landing strips. Profes- 
sional guides are available for those 
who choose to drive to road’s end 


Trailer camp at Ponderosa State Park, free for two week 


Ss charges $25 for full season. 


and pack in by horseback to choice 
hunting and fishing spots. 

This great unspoiled wilderness 
has only narrow forest roads, used 
principally by fire fighters and for- 
est conservationists. Visitors are few. 
Now and then a hunter or fisherman 
comes upon a ranch on a narrow bar 
of the Middle Fork of the Salmon 
River, a 140-mile stretch of white 
water lying entirely within the 
Primitive Area. 

According to legend, the Sheep- 
eater Indians were the first to name 
the Middle Fork as the “River of 
No Return” because those of their 
tribe venturing down it were never 
heard of again. Another legend has 
a fortune in gold nuggets lying on 
the bottom of the Middle Fork. 
Chinese, working the Sawtooth 
Mines, are said to have stolen the 
gold, fled down river on a raft and 
vanished forever. 

The Primitive Area, a section of 
Idaho about the size of Connecti- 
cut, is a region of soaring peaks, 
steep rocky canyons, jeweled lakes, 


hurrying streams and hidden val- _ 
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TIPS 


on Touring 


BY CAROL LANE 


Women’s Travel Authority 
Lost Need Local Aid 


ooner or later most drivers get 

lost and have to ask directions. 

Here are some tips on asking 

| questions so as to get the most help- 

ful answers—and on listening so 
you'll remember them. 


When you stop to ask directions, 

| get out of the car and go over to the 

person you're addressing. After all, 

he’s doing you a favor. Sitting in the 

car and yelling “Hey, you” is one 
way of not getting help. 


Tell him where you want to go, 
giving as many details as you know. 
Mention names of roads, nearby 
towns, etc. 


In listening to directions, con- 
centrate on what the other person 
is saying—not on the next question 
you want to ask. Try to get visual 
symbols: “turn right at the big red 
barn just past the bridge” is much 
better than “it’s the fifth road after 
the second red light.” 


mileage figures alone: 


Don’t accept 


“turn left 
when you get to the Shell service 
station—about two miles ahead” is 
better than “turn left about two miles 
from here....” Try to get specific 
road numbers—U.S. 6, U.S. 101, ete. 
Ask if turn offs are well indicated, 
and, if so, how. Ask names of towns 
you'll pass through so you'll be sure 
you're going right. 


Repeat the directions to the per- 
son ; then repeat them to your pas- 
sengers, 


And don’t worry. You can always 
stop and ask again. @ 
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Gold dredging near semi-deserted village of 
Warren has left fine holes for trout fishing. 


leys. The narrow trails, scattered 
telephone lines, isolated lookout 
houses and remote shelters only 
serve to magnify the lonely un- 
spoiled vastness of the region. 

We visited the Forest Ranger Sta- 
tion in McCall for advice on trips. 
By following suggestions we were 
amply rewarded. 

One morning, just as the sun was 
spotlighting the tops of the ponder- 
osa pines, we drove along the west 
side of Lower Payette Lake, past 
luxurious summer »homes almost 
hidden: in leafy foliage. Near the 
north end of the lake—about eight 
miles—we left the pavement for 
rough gravel and dirt. We bounced 
by easy grades past Upper Payette 
Lake and the improved camp 
grounds. At Squaw Meadows we 
stopped to watch a deer stepping 
lightly through the grass. Mounting 
over Secesh Summit, we soon came 
to a fork. On our left, one mile, sat 
Burgdorf Hot Springs. The road on 
the right led sixteen miles to War- 
ren, a gold-mining town dating to 
Civil War days. 

Following the Rangers’ sugges- 
tion, we went on to Warren. This 
was a real adventure trip. Soon we 
were passing huge piles of tailings, 
dating back how long we didn’t 
know. Now and then we stopped to 
look through a lonely shack, falling 


to ruins. Once a rusted lantern 
hanging in a tree caught our eye. 
Now and then we swooped down 
hill on a road squeezed into the 
mountain. Then, suddenly, the ter- 
rain opened and Warren came into 
view, framed by a rubble of rocks 
and discarded machinery.. The town 
has an aura of sleepy isolation that 
the few vacationers who reach it fail 
to dispel. 

We stopped for gas and asked 
about ‘the deserted log and frame 
buildings. The old jail, half rock, 
half dugout, was pointed out.’ There 
are lodgings of sorts, a store, a 
Ranger Station, a gas station and 
a forest camp on Slaughter Creek. 
Nestling in the shadow of former 
greatness, modest modern gold- 
dredging operations are still carried 
on. 

We decided to retrace our route 
to the forks and visit Burgdorf Hot 
Springs. From there we would go 
down French Creek Grade to the 
Salmon River, down river to Rig- 
gins and back to McCall via U.S. 95 
and State 15. But first we tried our 
luck in the Warren Creek Dredge 
Ponds. Fishing is easy and good here 
in the spring. Like dozens of tiny 
lakes, each pond nestles in a frame 
of clean washed rocks and loose 
shale. 

Although evidences of past glory 
exists, today Burgdorf Hot Springs’ 
is little more than a natural hot 
swimming pool and a small stock of | | 
groceries in a building next to the 
pool. We were told the hotel was. 
open only in case of emergency. 
Then the charge was $5.50 with 
meals extra. 

Roads off the pavement anyithenll 
in Idaho are blazed for unhurried | 
travel. Never was this more true: 
then the route from Burgdorf Hot 
Springs to Riggins Bridge across the’ 
Little Salmon River at U.S. 95.) 
‘Time and again we praised our good 
brakes. From the summit of French 
Creek Grade we dropped down, tier: 
upon tier of hairpin turns, until we 
could count six above us and as 
many more below. At Fall Creek we 
stopped to relax. Then down we: 
went in hair-raising loops to reach 
at last the confluence of French 
Creek with the great river. 

Unforgettable spots along th 
river were the great white sandbars, 
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the sheer treeless cliffs soaring sky- 
ward and the mighty swirls of water 
leaping over boulders as large as a 
house. 

Once you've been exposed to this 
rugged but breathtakingly exciting 
area you'll never again find less 
steep mountain roads as thrilling. 

South of Riggins, U.S. 95 closely 
parallels the Little Salmon River, 
the rugged scarp of the canyon ris- 
ing sheer on either side. At about 30 
miles it enters a forested area and 
beyond sweeps past small ranches 
to New Meadows. Even the twelve 
miles between New Meadows and 
McCall offers scenery you keep 


your foot off the Greed and takg - 


time to see. 

It would be difficulé to.choose our 
favorite fishing streaufor lake. Close 
in, we often loitered along Boulder 
Creek where every shaded pool or 
singing riffle yielded a pan-sized 
trout. A logging road east of McCall 
carried us over Lick Summit to pools 
beyond Zena Creek where wily 
brook and rainbow hid. 

We discovered idyllic places to 
explore where the cares of a work- 
a-day world seemed far away in- 
deed. 

There were two scalp-tingling 
trips I'll never forget. The first took 
us On a one-way road past Krieg- 
baum Hot Springs to the lower por- 
tion of Goose Creek. We stopped 
to investigate the Springs, hot run- 
ning water found in many parts of 
Idaho. Some of. these springs even 
have cement pools, and most of 
them are for free public use. 

Beyond the springs the narrow 
road climbs the canyon and into a 
forested strip, steep and tree-shaded. 
On the whole two miles there wasn’t 
a single place where we could have 
passed if we had met another car. 
Finally, we plunged down to the 
creek. Although the road climbed 
on, we were content to spread our 
lunch and spend the balance of the 
day fishing, hiking and soaking up 
sunshine. 

On the second trip we crept along 
2 ridge road where the canyon fell 
away on either side. Time and again 
we stopped, caught by the sheer wild 
beauty. Ruffled hills dropped tier on 
tier. Far in the distance, trees rose 
in green windrows to blend into the 
horizon. Wind-whipped canyons, 
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ferny springs, a mother grouse and 
fluttering babies, a startled deer and 
then beautiful Goose Lake nestling 
like a blue jewel against sheer cliffs. 
To the right Upper Goose Creek 
tinkled spryly down a canyon. Just 
below the little falls it yielded six 
nice rainbow for our supper. 

Admittedly, these two roads are 
not for the inexperienced driver. 
But to savor the real McCall region, 
we were glad not to have passed 
them up. 

No vacationer in McCall can jus- 
tifiably leave without including the 
Smoke Jumper Camp, headquar- 
ters for the Payette Forest Smoke 
Jumpers serving the Inter-mountain 
region [See We Leap Into Flames, 


“TRAVEL, May, 1950]. This aerially 


transported group of firefighters are 
members of a larger organization 
with headquarters in Ogden, Utah, 
and Washington, D.C. 

Each year, 50 highly trained men 
base at McCall. Two transport 
planes are kept ready. They are on 
their way to a fire fifteen minutes 
after it is reported. Smoke jumpers 


are important in the Primitive Area 


where roads are few and distances 
great. If more than two hours are 
needed to reach a fire by ground 
forces, Smoke Jumpers are sent in 
by airplane. Each jumper is 
equipped with a reinforced suit, 
mask and helmet to guard against 
injury when landing. His 28-foot 
parachute has two vents in the 
nylon to permit steering and is of 
bright stripes for easy visibility. 
Each jumper carries 100 feet of 
stout rope to help him descend in 
case he lands in a tree. 

According to statistics, in an aver- 
age year 175,000 fires ravage more 
than 10,000,000 acres of forest land 
in the U.S. Man causes nine out of 
ten of these blazes. 

A light mist was blowing over the 
lake the morning we left McCall. It 
blurred the majestic tips of the 
ponderosa pines, giving a smoky 
gray cast to the greenery. Although 
we had only skirted the back coun- 
try, we were carrying home memo- 
ries of sections little changed since 
the first miners sought to fill their 
pokes along the bars of the Salmon 
River and its tributaries. We our- 
selves felt changed, however—for the 
better. @ 
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is as alluring to you as it is to us, 

then you will find a vacation 
prize, all done up in colorful wrap- 
pings, in Swedish Lapland. Easily 
reached from Stockholm, it is just 
as easy on your pocketbook. 

Adventure started for us on a 
June afternoon when we queued up 
in Stockholm’s main depot for the 
Nordpolen Express. Sprawled on 
the floor around us were skis, hiking 
boots, rucksacks and fishing tackle. 
At one side stood a small group of 
Lapps, their bright-blue braided 
tunics and red-pomponed caps 
splashing color against more con- 
ventionally attired travelers. 

The waiting line was made up of 
various nationalities, but Swedish 
predominated. 

Through the late afternoon and 
night we streaked straight as an 
arrow due north. At first a series of 
cities and Lilliputian towns with 
checkerboard farmlands flashed by. 
_ With advancing hours we gradually 
left such civilization behind. The 
gentle semi-twilight of Swedish sum- 
mer descended slowly, as if reluc- 
tant to disturb the delicately flushed 
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sunset waters of tiny lakes and 
rivers. 

The farther north we traveled 
the more numerous became the huge 
boulders and rushing streams, the 
more invigorating the air, spiced 
with Lapland’s pine forests. Late 
next morning we passed the little 
red station of Polcirkeln, and real- 
ized that Kiruna—Lapland’s fa- 
mous “Iron capital’’—was less than 
100 miles away. Kiruna is the work- 
ing man’s Utopia. Wages are about 
50 percent above Sweden’s national 
average, and living and working 
conditions are among the best. Min- 
ing in the Arctic might seem diff- 
cult—but not surface mining. Each 
year the mines produce over 9,000,- 
000 tons of 60-70 percent pure iron 
ore. Some of it makes the Swedish 
steel used in precision instruments, 
and some is shipped abroad. Right 
now, you may have some Kiruna 
iron in a kitchen gadget or motor 
accessory. 

As we stepped onto Kiruna’s plat- 
form we were confronted with the 
contrast we soon learned to expect 
in Swedish Lapland: American 
newspapers for sale in the station 


kiosk, flowering window boxes anc 
a pocket-sized station park unmis 
takably labelling it Swedish, but < 
babble of Swedish and Lappish it 
our ears. For the moment, we wert 
caught in a group of 30 or so Lapp: 
who had tumbled down from for 
ward coaches and were scurrying 
toward home—four tiny villages ad: 
joining Kiruna. 

Jostled close to them, we sudden: 
ly realized how small they are—sel. 
dom over five feet in height—but 
from their broad belts dangle 
knives, razor sharp, which they can 
hurl with bull’s-eye accuracy. ‘Trail. 
ing behind them were three young 
Lapp women carrying overnight 
cases. From their carefully waved 
hair down to their tiny red shoes 
they were thoroughly modern and 
most attractive. 

Our hotel—the Gasthof—was just 
a few steps from the station park. 
For a double front room overlook- 
ing the lake—complete down to 
necessary midnight sun blackout 
curtains—we paid $3.00 a day. Man- 
sized dinners averaged about $1.00 
per person. Incidentally, when you 
order milk, you .are served by the 


BY NORMA R. GRAVES 


parliament held in Jokkmokk, largest villag 
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itcherful, instead ‘of by the glass. 

From the station a winding road 
limbs the park-terraced hill to the 
own proper, backdropped by its 
ron mountains—Kirunavaara and 
suossavaara. The majority of its 15,- 
OU citizens gear their lives to urban 
tandards—central heat, public li- 
rary, theatres, daily newspaper, 
vell-equipped schools, junior and 
enior city ofchestras. 

As a Lapland “metropolis,” 
‘iruna takes its role seriously, even 
fering visitors a city tour. Of 
ourse, you can taxi in half the time 
or a little over 50 cents, but riding 
he ‘world’s most northeily electric 
ailway,” as the Kiritinese.,sroudly# 
all their tiny tram, is twice the fun. 
‘or less than a penny? we“encircled 
he city with its lovely skyline view, 
md passed from the upper to the 
ower mines. 

We passed street after street of 
ittle houses a-bloom with geraniums 
nd zinnias, and rows of new apart- 
nents, gay in candy-striped awn- 
ngs. We followed one side of the 
ity park where summer concerts are 
veld under the watchful eye of 
vhite-coated Kebnekaise, Sweden's 
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highest mountain distant some 40 
miles. We waved back to pensioners 
in the Old People’s Home, to chil- 
dren grouped around street auto- 
mats vending candy. 

We left the tram at the state’s 
famed Lutheran church, located on 
a hill behind the park. It is one of 
the world’s most unusual churches, 
its tall planked sides rising steeply 
in imitation of a Lapp kota (tent) . 
Inside, ceiling windows and elabo- 
rate gold-crystal chandeliers focus 
attention on the altar, centered by a 
vividmidsummermural, and flanked 
by graceful birch trees. Color is ev- 
erywhere—creating a feeling of 
warmth. 

Kiruna is one mining town that 
never hides behind a protecting cov- 
er of darkness. Day and night it 
shines like a diamond, electricity 
being both cheap and abundant. 
Three push-buttons set the town 
humming. One regulates the mines, 
another controls light and heat, 
while the third powers the railway. 
The mines operate day and night, 
six days a week. 

The few Lapps living in Kiruna 
are thoroughly urbanized, differing 
little in appearance from their 
southern neighbors. Midnight sun 
season is Lapland’s playtime. From 
the end of May to mid-July the sun 
never sets in northern Lapland. In 
the early evening you see the 
Kirunese out working in their gar- 
dens or playing tennis and minia- 
ture golf. With the midnight hour, 
activities gradually level off. That's 
the time for snack parties. under 
bright-colored garden umbrellas. 

If exploring mountain trails is 
one of your delights, you will enjoy 
Kiruna’s network of radiating 
routes. In the many happy hours we 
spent hiking over valley and moun- 
tain trails the hassle of former city 
life was quickly forgotten. We fol- 
lowed wooded paths fragrant with 
wild flowers, where patches of snow 
still lay untouched by the hot sum- 
mer sun. Up and up we pushed 
through groves of arctic birch, sud- 
denly bursting upon a tiny lake 
whose waters were as blue as over- 
head skies. Then out would come 
fishing tackle. When our luck was 
good, dinnertime brought many 
sizzling returns of mountain trout 
and salmon. 


Most Lapps prefer hardy back-country lif 
pride themselves on skill at knife-throwin< 


Short-statured Lapps, as this just-marrie 
couple, seldom top five-foot average heigh 
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Kiruna is also a focal point for 
humerous rail trips all within a 
adius of 100 miles. One of the most 
opular is to “Skiers’ Paradise’— 
he border towns of Abisko, Bjork- 
iden and Riksgransen. Between 
<iruna and Narvik, Norway—Nor- 
vegian terminus of the Nordpolen 
-you follow a mountain route 
vhose scenic splendor closely rivals 
hat of the fgymed Oslo-Bergen line. 

At the resort towns you can ski 
inder the midnight sun, fish or hunt 
4 hours of the day. Abisko Tourist 
totel, located in Abisko National 
ark and owned by the Swedish 
Pouring Club, is one-ef,the Club’s 
argest. It has bothHotel rooms and 


abins, accommodating about 20h 


versons. Here vacatiop ddys slip by 
ul too quickly with,wumerous day 
rips, boating on Tornetrask, hiking 
rom one mountain station to an- 
ther. 

Single pension rates per day run 
rom $4.60 to $5.20, doubles from 
lightly less per person. Cabins can 
9e rented even more inexpensively. 
Xates do not include the usual ser- 
fice charge of fifteen percent. 

Riksgransen’s Lapplandia Tour- 
st Hotel provides a ski lift and also 
i golf course. The latter takes on 
rue Lappish color with the caddies 
ill garbed in native dress. 

The trip to KebnekaiSe is a 
ugged one, and while you may 
nake the four-day hike from Abisko 
(with rivers to ford) , still it is easier 
roing directly from Kiruna on a 
wo-day combined bus, boat and 
1iking tour. The mountain station’s 
main building of four dormitories 
srovides 56 beds. There are also 
hree smaller buildings. Here you 
vill find neither electric lights nor 
nodern conveniences, but these 
ninor discomforts are far out- 
veighed by the gorgeous mountain 
views that make your Lapland trip 
uch an unforgettable experience. 

Before starting our return trip 
ve flipped a coin to decide whether 
0 continue to Finnish Lapland or 
etrace our steps to Stockholm. ache 
atter won. However, we did take a 
ide trip to Jokkmokk. It is Sweden’s 
argest Lapp village, famed for its 
}00-year-old reindeer round-up and 
narket as well as being the frequent 
neeting place of the Lapp parlia- 
nent. 
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For this short detour we left the 
main station at Gallivare, traveling 
by electric coach to Jokkmokk, 
about 100 miles south of Kiruna. 
Its scenery is much like that of 
northern Lapland—mile after mile 
of dwarfed trees and_ scattered 
boulders. Midway on the trip we 
were nearly jounced out of our seats 
when the driver suddenly braked 
the coach, to avoid a racing rein- 
deer. 

Like Kiruna, Jokkmokk has a 
number of small hotels and pensions 
for it, too, is a center of radiating 
trails. Many a morning we started 
out, not knowing what adventures 
the day might bring, relying on a 
generous-packed lunch — affording 
ample time for any wayside wander- 
ings. A late dinner usually followed, 
enlivened by a lively exchange of 
notes with other vacationers. We 
liked the informality that every- 
where prevails in Lapland. 

Under Jokkmokk’s warm mid- 
night sun, its gardens produce giant- 
sized flowers and vegetables. It also 
produces another by-product never 
welcome at any time—giant-sized 
mosquitoes. But like all Laplanders, 
we soon learned to take this in 
stride. 

Although we missed Jokkmokk’s 
winter market and its spring parlia- 
ment, we came in closer contact with 
the Lapps than at Kiruna. Here are 
their grade school, high school and 
Old People’s Home. At the time of 
our visit to the latter, it had only 
four inmates. 

By establishing numerous health 
centers, the Swedish government has 
succeeded in reducing the high TB 
mortality of the Lapps. Even the 
mountain Lapps—the least civilized 
—now go to doctors they once called 
“devils.” 

All too soon our Lapland summer 
days ended. Even in so short a time 
we had learned to love the vastness 
that is Lapland—the all-embracing 
solitude that imparts a feeling of 
peace and tranquility. While we 
could have taken the streamlined 
six-hour “Midnight Sun Air Flight” 
from Stockholm, or the plush “Sun- 
lit Nights Land Cruise” of the Swed- 
ish Railways, we liked the fun of 
exploring places ourselves, of meet- 
ing people whose friendly Skaals 
still ring in our ears. 4 
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FOLLOW THESE 
SIMPLE RULES 
TO ELIMINATE 
CALLING A 
MECHANIC 

IF YOUR CAR 
STALLS 

ON THE ROAD 


BY FRANK EYERLY 


ANY A motorist could save 
M himself the price of a service 

call by learning a few basic 
facts about an automobile’s opera- 
tion. It really doesn’t take an ex- 
pert to locate most of the things that 
can stall a modern car or truck, and 
when ‘you find the trouble, the re- 
pair is usually simple. 

First, like any good doctor, study 
the symptoms when your car stalls 
and try to isolate the trouble in one 
of these four categories: 

1. FUEL: Fuel supply, lines, pump, 
carburetor. 

2. LUBRICATION: Oil 
pump, cooler (if any), 
lines. 

3. COOLING: Water supply, pump, 
fan, radiator and connections 
(hose) . 

4. ELECTRICAL: Battery, coil, dis- 
tributor, wiring and connections. 

Except for a major breakdown of 
engine, transmission or differential 
—a rare occurrence these days—mal- 
function of any one of the four 
systems listed is usually responsible 
for most car trouble encountered. 


supply, 
filter and 


ee 

To put it more simply, it mean 
that when your car stalls, or won 
start, you are not getting an ade 
quate supply of either gasoline, Ol 
water or electrical current. 

As a car will start and run (fo 
a time, at least) when low on wate 
and oil, it follows that sudden en 
gine failure or starting difficulty 1 
likely due to insufficient fuel or | 
faulty electrical system. Any me 
chanic will tell you that a dead o 
defective storage battery or a1 
empty gasoline tank are the mos 
frequent causes of the stalled auto 
mobile. The amateur trouble shoot 
er should remember that and ac 
accordingly. 

When your car stalls, or refuse: 
to start, blow the horn or switch or 
the lights to be certain that the 
primary circuit of the electrica 
system is not at fault. Next, check 
the supply of gasoline in the tank 
Since your gauge may not be work 
ing, rock the car and you'll hea 
the fuel sloshing around in_ the 
tank. 

By checking, as noted, you can 
quickly isolate the trouble inte 
either the fuel or electrical system 
Usually it is a simple matter to de 
termine fuel system trouble by re: 
membering the action of your ca 
just prior to its stalling. The engin 
will cease firing, may “‘catch” again 
then slow down with a noticeabl 
sucking sound. Sharp backfiring, o 
jerky operation, is often due to loos 
electrical connections. 

If your trouble appears to be due 
to insufficient fuel, make certain of 
the supply in the gasoline tank by 
“sloshing”’ as described. Next, check 
the fuel level in the carburetor bowl) 
If the trouble is not apparent, ex: 
amine the fuel pump strainer bow. 
(filter) and the connecting lines: 
Dripping gasoline from the car} 
buretor usually indicates a floodec 
engine. Let it stand for five minutes: 
then try to start it. Following are < 
few faulty fuel system conditions 
which have stalled many cars: 

1. Empty gasoline tank. 2. Dirt op 
water in filter bowls (water in the 
gasoline willbe indicated when the 
filter bowl is rusty looking. Whey 
the bowl is emptied, water will iso) 
late itself from ue gasoline in bead: 
or bubbles.) 3. Faulty fuel pumy 
(diaphragm defective or pumy 
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ousing bolts loose.) 4. Fué 
‘om the pump to the cark 
inched, blocked or fracturt ©° Caus 
oregoing troubles are usua? foms 
vident but it sometimes ” SiDilitieg 


“ee XC n 
larp eye to detect a “bad” ful/or tests : Make in. 


nce it may look “good” on the Reory, 


de. 'evelo 


If your car has stalled because of 
vadequate fuel your trouble will 
e found in“one of the foregoing 
ategories 99 per cent of the time. 
.ccordingly, never make the mis- 
ike of tampering with the carbure- 
or, or its adjustment, unless you are 
ertain that this unit is at fault. 

Should the electrical” ‘system of 
our car be suspected’ and assuming 
nat the battery and its * primary 
onnections are satisfactory, as 
videnced by blowing the horn, 
ome detail of the electrical circuit 

probably at fault. Look for a 
ose, misplaced or dangling coil or 
istributor wire, either high ten- 
ion or primary. Primary ignition 
rires are small in diameter as com- 
ared to spark plug wires. They 
lust be tight. High tension wires 
eed not be so tight, but the connec- 
ion should be snug. One primary 
ire goes to the coil, another from 
1e coil to the distributor housing. 
‘hese wires must be tight and in- 
ulated from the metal of the car. A 
rimary wire with unbroken insula- 
on which is unduly limp or flexi- 
le at one point may be broken un- 
er the insulation. 

These are other ignition defects 
lat can cause sudden stoppage of 
ve car’s engine, such as faulty dis- 
ributor mechanism, shorted con- 
enser and dead coil. However these 
oubles are usually rare and since 
1ey cannot be readily corrected on 
1e road there is no point in dwell- 
ig on them. It is enough to assure 
ourself that the trouble is in the 
lectrical system so that you will not 
aste time looking for it elsewhere. 
f you know where the trouble is 
ou will at least not make the mis- 
ike of contributing to a more ex- 
ensive repair by tampering with 
ymething that is not at fault. 

Endeavor to be systematic in your 
sarch for trouble. If you have time, 
nd are so inclined do this: 

1. Check all the facts, or systems, 
ttendant to engine failure. 

2. Review the particular system 
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Check of radiator water level may save fur- 
ther search for cause of engine overheating. 


Distributor is sometimes source of electrical 
system trouble, should be cleaned, inspected. 


To insure good flow of juice from source, 
clean battery connections with emery cloth. 


Little things like wet spark plugs can keep 
powerful engines from properly producing. 


most likely 
by the sym geta 

3. List p 
spections afm 
disprove your + 

If your car de 
noises, loses power ana. 
you'd better start checking the 
lubrication and cooling systems. 
Overheating and excessive operat- 
ing noise is the tip-off to trouble in 
either of these systems. Check oil 
and water supply, fan belt and 
pumps. 

Here are frequent causes of en- 
gine failure when a car has been 
switched off after normal operation: 


1. Defective or dead battery: 
These same symptoms may be en- 
countered when there is a loose 
ground connection or faulty battery 
terminals. If your horn blows your 
battery is probably in good condi- 
tion. Don’t forget to put the gears 
in neutral and switch on the igni- 
tion before attempting to start the 


engine. If not, you might be look- 


ing for trouble that doesn’t exist. 


2. Carburetor flooded: If flooding 
is suspected let the car stand for sev- 
eral minutes before attempting to 
start it and then remember the neu- 
tral position of the gear-shifting 
lever and don’t fail to switch on the 
ignition. If you experience chronic 
starting trouble, talk it over with a 
good mechanic or re-read the start- 
ing instructions in the car’s operat- 
ing manual. 


3. Fuel filter dirty or filled with 
water: Check by visual inspection. 
Check ignition wires, especially 
primary connections and the high 
tension wire that goes to the center 
of the distributor cap. This might 
have loosened in its socket. 


4. High tension electricity leak- 
age and short circuits due to 
dampness: Wipe spark plug por- 
-elains with a clean dry cloth. Clean 
and dry the inside of the distributor 
cap. 

If you will carefully consider 
these most frequent causes of car 
trouble and be guided accordingly, 
you will have few occasions to call 
for a tow truck or the assistance of 
a mechanic. @ 
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'S CHOICE 


HUTCHINSON 


i Club about your favorite place, type out, double- 
oy 400-500 words and send it to Reader’s Choice, 


o tell other TRAVELERS and members of the 
TRAVEL, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. Although 
none can be acknowledged or returned, TRAVEL will send $10.00 
in appreciation to the subscribers nose material is used. 


HE OREGON COAST is a favorite place of mine. I 

first visited the area when I was employed as a 

fire lookout in the Siskiyou National Forest. I re- 
member coming down from the hot, sunny ridges of 
the higher coast range and seeing, to my surprise, the 
different world of the coastal strip. Here the final spurs 
of the coast range, carpeted with the holly-like leaves 
and blue berries of the Oregon grape, dip down almost 
to the spray of the Pacific surf against the rocks. On 
these ridges are the blue-green ranks of the Sitka spruce 
which come marching down the Pacific coast all the 
way from Alaska. These trees can only live in the salt 
tang and the cooling of the fog streamers that are 
born over the cold, blue waters of the Pacific. 


For 300 miles, from California to Washington, Ore- 
gon’s coast stretches like a drowned lunar landscape. 
Here black, resistant rocks, some flat-topped and 
smooth, others jagged with pinnacles, tower from the 
swirling tide hundreds of yards from the beach. The 
blackness of these coastal monoliths is detected in the 
varying shades of the beach sands which range from 
white to grey and slatey-blue. 


Along this stretch of coast the steelheads and salmon 
feed in the cold but bounteous Pacific waters and await 
the spawning time when they will frequent hundreds 
of streams and rivers like the Rogue and the Umpqua 
which pour into the ocean after flowing through the 
rugged canyons and fir forests of the inner coastal 
range. 


If you wish to stroll and explore the meeting place 
of sea and land, there is no more fascinating area than 
an Oregon beach. A walk among the partly submerged 
boulders will disclose a large variety of interesting 
dwellers. The bluish-lavender color of the spiny pin- 
cushion-of-the-sea reminds you of the lips of an eager 
bather who stays in the harsh surf far more than ten 
minutes. Scurrying crabs and encrusted shell creatures 
are found in endless variety among the swaying weeds 
on the rocks. You sometimes find the giant kelp plants 
upon the beach when they have been torn from their 
moorings on a submerged rock and hurled to the shore 
by the breakers. Their entwined ropy stems are often 
many feet long and as thick as a fire hose. 


With the coming of darkness and the flickering of a 
driftwood fire, you already know that this is a place that 
you will visit again. @ 
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Travel Crossroads 


Travel Crossroads 
BY TED SHANE | 
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Horizontal 
Whenever his wife scolded him 
he got a rib roast 
These may make a rapid rise 
in the country this year 
If this is taken at its flood it 
leads on to foam 
A rose by any other name 
Garlic exchange 
How the Egghead shapes up 
Inveterate Gambolers who are 
always getting fleeced 
Utterly too 
This man is way over "my head 
Simon, the whipping boy 
If you want to find this, stop 
going in circles 
A rather human arrangement 
As soon as I get this you’ll never 
see my face again 
What the American woman 
makes of the American man (ac- 
cording. to Foreign Reports) 
Having the jitters 
Sick-making things 
What the Ham gave the actress 
This always gets a laugh after 
a tee 
Qualifying Abner 
A hundred turned around 
Hay-hay shouter 
Tis mixed up 
Good old summer time at Nice 
Hate stores 
You won’t go more than a mile 
at sea with this 
This makes more dollars than 
cents 
In h’America they call Porter’s 
bell ---, or a goddess in Italy 
Wild flyers with loud honk 
What the boat was sunk without 
What to do in a seller’s market 
Apply the old oil 
Weighty mind 
Have a couple 
All is generally Welles with him 
This is a stew 
Most necessary thing to take 
on a vacation 
Fishy thing running 
France 


through 


| How tatting made Grandma’s 


underwear 

Hunts where hunting is for- 
bidden 

This is a Slaughter 


Answers 
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No = 
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23 


56 
57 


58 


60 


ill Be Found on page 62. 


Vertical 
This vehicle drops U when i 
becomes nuclear-powered 
She was a scream in Italy 
The month when Esther rescuec 
the Jews in Persia 
Defrosters 
Well-dressed, 
France 
What you need for a jaunt i 
Europe besides money 
This should hit the spot! 
What the College Boy sends hi 
Father from Europe 
Queen Elizabeth’s favorite ma 
Kind of pony a Congressmas 
gets 
Best thing to be on your vaca 
tion 
This takes the cake (Cheese 
cake) 
You can get this at My Fair Lad 
Where the Moon is Bright t 
night along the Wabash 
These people are definitely no 
ladies 
This would be suicide if it wen 
far enough | 
The best Parisiennes | 
Oh, Gracie! 
This fellow is overweight an} 
thick-skinned but he’s a Bock 
snout 
Wine, Water and Song | 


} 


Puts the Indian sign on 


green thing iz 


These lead fools the way 
dusty death, the man says 
This is the end of a sole 
Screwy letter | 
This word is always getting inth 
the act, especially in war time 
Looking post 

What Shoppes once were 
Catty thing, always whining on 
violin 

Drawkceab Ululonoh ni evol 
Swedish has-beens 

Some of these banks in German? 
and some in Northeastern Fran 
This is pretty watery in Belgiu 
What President Eisenhower sa 
“to the Governor of North Cary 
lina | 
Life of the Party in Gay Pare 
This commercial signature migh 
become Alcoholic } 
Shoppe where you can buy 
canary-cheep 
Here’s where you can put yo? 
brotherly love 
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Travel Twisters 


BY TED SHANE 


Answers Will Be Found on Page 62. 


HE DAY OF going from point to point with the aid 

of a combustion engine is with us again. If you 

were going from New York to New Haven on the 
erritt Parkway you would bypass Westport, Green- 
ich, Stamford. Can you arrange them in the order in 
hich you would bypass them? 

2. Are Fife, Sutherland and Midlothian 

(a) A musical trio’ once popujar on the radio? 
(b) Three half-obsolete band instruments? 

(c) Three counsies.in Scotland? 

(d) An expensive brand of men’s shoes? 

3. In the heart of a great city we find Clark Street, 
earborn Street, La Salle Street, State Street. Name the 
ty. 

4. Where would you go to find a Colorado beetle? 
5. You are in a foreign country, in an enclosed kiosk 
aring at buttons A and B. Shortly you must press one 
these bewildering buttons. Where are you, and what 
the significance of the buttons? 

6. What well-known city has many of its streets named 
x letters of the alphabet? 

7. What seas are connected by (a) the Straits of 
over (b) the Straits of Gibraltar (c) the Dardanelles 
1) the Suez Canal? * 

8. Rhodes is only two hours by air from what world 
pital? 

9. What is Grande-Bretagne? 

10. An English boy traveling in Europe sent his fam- 
y the following telegram: “S.O.S. L.S.D. R.S.V.P.” 
an you translate this? 

11. Place the following cities with their correct nick- 
umes: 

1) Auld Reekie (a) New York 
9) City oftheSeven Hills (b) Chicago 

>) Athens of America (c) Edinburgh 
1) Modern Babylon (d) Boston 

*) The Windy City (e) London 

) Gotham (f) Rome 

12. Where do we see the words “LEFT HAND 
RIVE” attached to motor vehicles? 

13. In what two great cities is The Times one of the 
ading papers? 

14. If you found that you were Jn der Gastatte where 
ould you be and in what country? 

15. In England there are a lot of hotels with the name 
ydro attached to them? What is the significance of 
is? 
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When you travel, get a 


TRIPMASTER 


Accident and Baggage 
Policy 


Planning a trip? Always 
include TRIPMASTER 
Accident and Baggage 
insurance in your plans. 
TRIPMASTER helps when 
unforeseen travel acci- 
dents or baggage losses 
mar your trip. Policies 
can be issued immedi- 
ately for any trip from 
1 day to 6 months. 


Any agent of the American Casualty Company will 
be glad to issue a TRIPMASTER POLICY for you. 


ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


American Casualty Co. 
READING, Pre NINOS YE VAC ees 


NATIONAL 
TRAVEL 
CLUB 
PIN 


This illustration has 
been greatly enlarged 
to show detail. 


NOW AVAILABLE TO MEMBERS! 


In response to numerous requests, The National 
Travel Club is now offering the “OFFICIAL 
INSIGNIA PIN” to its membership. You'll be 
proud to wear this blue enamel and gold-plated 
pin which will immediately identify you as an 
NTC member. Made with safety catch for ladies 
or lapel type for men. 


ONLY $ 1 -50 each 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 
50 W. 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


| enclose $ NTC pins @ $1.50 each, 
Check one (] Ladies’ (] Men's 


This offer is limited to NTC members 
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HOTEL HEADLINERS © “#25 


Top French Hotels Trim Rates For U.S. Travelers 


Famed, centuries-old Hotel Crillon, at left across Place Concord, is one of 1,500 Parisian, 
provincial hotels offering double discounts to dollar-paying, off-season travelers to France, 


OLLAR-WISE U.S. tourists can 
| De costs as much as 30 per 

cent when visiting French 
hotels by taking advantage of two 
new plans adopted by 1,500 Gallic 
hostelers to encourage American 
trade. 

By paying in U.S. currency—on 
the spot with cash or traveler’s 
checks, or in advance—a reduction 
of fifteen per cent is allowed for 
stays in any month except July and 
August. 

This discount applies not just to 
the basic room price but, in addi- 
tion, to meals and beverages when 
they appear on the bill. 

A further fifteen per cent discount 
is offered on payment, in any cur- 
rency, for stays in the off-season 
months, which in Paris and most 
other areas of France are November 
15 through March 15. 

In Paris, for example, where most 
hotels of international standard are 
participants in the reduction plans, 
four-star-A (first class) hotels such 
as the Grand, the California and the 
Commodore charge $16.45 for dou- 
ble rooms with private bath in July 
and August. During the dollar-dis- 
count days, March 16-June 30 and 
September 1-November 14, this rate 
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will drop to $14.00. And during the 
off-season discount period, Novem- 
ber 15-March 15, when both fare 
cuts are in effect, the same accom- 
modations can be obtained for only 
$11.80. 

Corresponding .reductions — for 
three-star-A hotels in Paris such as 
the France et Choiseul or the Metro- 
politan would be $10.65, $9.05 and 
$7.90, and for two-star-A lodgings 
such as Pas-de-Calais or the Madi- 
son-Elysee, $7.25, $6.20 and. $5.45 
would be typical. 

Travel agents and French Govy- 
ernment Tourist offices in New 
York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Montreal can supply 
lists of the 1,500 hotels participating 
in the reduction plans. 

These are the same hotels which, 
as “TRAVEL reported in May, are 
now offering a single-price bill to de- 
parting guests, including tax, serv- 
ice and continental breakfast in one 
unit, eliminating the old multi- 
charge bill that frequently proved 
so confusing (and irritating) to U.S. 
visitors. 

These Government-sponsored 
moves aim at making travel in 
France an increasingly popular pas- 
time. 


usH NEW Hotel Tropicana in 

Las Vegas cost $15,000,000. 

spreads over 26 acres of 40-acre 
tract, has 300 bedrooms, charges 
$12.00-$50.00 daily, features big 
pool, theatre-restaurant, dining 
rooms, shops, inevitable CaSinO: ss 
Tight Viennese hotel situation has 
improved with recent addition of 
1,500-2,000 new beds, new Grand 
Hotel, enlargement of the Bristol, 
announcement of final government 
OK for 350-room, air-conditioned, 
$6,000,000 Vienna Hilton... . Off- 
cials hope for near-completion of 
$700,000 re-modeling program of 
Glacier National Park’s four hotels, 
two motels, other visitor facilities 
before July 4 rush.... NYC’s Wal- 
dorf-Astoria is installing dial phones 
in all 2,000 guest rooms, permitting 
direct outside calls, leaving opera- 
tors free for incoming, interna! 
messages. . . . Newly opened Pali 
Palms at Kailua, near Honolulu, is 
refurnished, redecorated version of 
Thaliana Hotel. ... Plans of Hotel 
Corp. of America to enter motel 
field call for 30-50 units within 
eight-year period, beginning with 
new motor hotels for suburban Bos- 
ton, Kittery in Maine. .. . Travel 
officials in Colombia are nagging 
their government for $385,000 an- 
nually to build hotels, encourage 
tourism to country’s undeveloped 
Caribbean coast. . .. December open- 
ing is hoped for 359-room San Juan 
Intercontinental hotel, going up in 
Puerto Rican capital at cost of 
$7,000,000. . . . Two new Miami 
Beach hotels, scheduled for com- 
pletion by end of year, will be 63rd, 
64th hostels to be built in city since 
end of World War II. ... Bed spac 
in two foreign capitals may ae 
shy this October when 1,500-mem- 
ber American Society of Travel 
Agents convenes in Madrid, 1,000 
delegates to International Congress 
of Skal descend on Dublin. . 
Aruba Caribbean Hotel, going up 
in Netherlands West Indies, fifteen 
miles from Yenezuelan shore, wil! 
feature 200 sea-view rooms, cost 
$2,500,000 when completed in 1968 
. .» Recently-opened Hiway Hout 
motor hotel in Phoenix, Ariz., cov) 
ers eighteen acres, has 250 rooms. | 
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ANY WORLD travelers visiting 

Alaska for the first time find 

it refreshingly different and 
istinctive. They see miles of 
imbled spectacular mountains and 
le endless vastness of the Arctic 
indra, meet Eskimos in their na- 
ve villages, fish for grayling, trout 
id salmon, chip ice from age-old 
aciers, and talk with grizzled pio- 
eer miners dnd alert young busi- 
essmen. 

The huge, sprawling Territory is 
ideed such a land of contrasts. In 
1e near hinterland of modern cities 
re quaint Eskimo and Indian vil- 
ges. A twelve-story, Conérete mod- 
istic apartment House .is” next 
oor to an old timer’s log cabin with 

dog team harness Ruith on its 
orch. Deluxe comfort’can be found 
1 the finer hotels or rugged stimu- 
iting life in a mountain camp. The 
aveler may sail in a sternwheel 
ver boat on an Alaska river or 
avel on a new Pullman railroad 
ir. 

No point is too remote to be 
‘ached by small aircraft, and Alas- 
ans fly as commonly as they take a 
ixi. Whitehorse can also _ be 
tached by rail from Skagway, 
laska. Seward, Anchorage and 
airbanks are connected by both 
yad and rail. « 

The travel-wise visitor will dress 
yr comfort, as the North is an in- 
mai country. Women will find 
se for slacks and walking shoes, 
veaters and a medium heavy coat, 
pecially if Arctic tours are antici- 
ated. A light raincoat and plastic 
iin boots are needed, principally 
1 southeastern Alaska. ‘Those plan- 
ing late season trips would be wise 
y take heavier clothing. If you want 
» “rough it” a bit you will need 
eavy sox, boots or shoepacs, woolen 
uirts and jackets. 

Southeastern Alaska is rugged 
ith many fiords, glaciers, timber, 
shing, quaint Indian villages with 
ytem poles, the old Russian capital 
f Sitka and the present-day seat of 
overnment at Juneau. Petersburg, 

fishing village, is a bit of Scan- 
inavia. Wrangell has the romance 

f the Skictine River with its pic- 
iresque river boats. Ketchikan is a 
ustling fish cannery center with 
lore recent pulp mill development. 
is a land of many islands, and the 
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Stopped to view Kenai Lake, vacationers will find new picnic area on low peninsula ahead. 


famous Inside Passage north to 
Skagway was the historical jumping- 
off place for the Klondike gold stam- 
pede of 1898. 

Western Alaska embraces an area 
that spills over to include Valdez 
and the Copper River with its color- 
ful mining ghost towns of Kenne- 
cott, McCarthy and Chitina. It takes 
in the Matanuska Valley farming 
district, the Kenai, Seward and 
Kodiak all south of the Alaska back- 
bone range crowned with 20,600- 


foot Mt. McKinley, the highest 
mountain in North America. 

Anchorage, a modern, planned 
city of about 50,000 population, is 
the focal point of roads to Homer, 
Seward, Fairbanks and Valdez. 
There are many small towns 
sprinkled throughout the area such 
as Wasilla, Palmer, Kenai, Moose 
Pass and others. 

Airlines from Anchorage take 
travelers to fishing lodges on the 
Kenai, in the Bristol Bay area and 


Unspoiled 
Outpost 
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also fly to Nome as well as Yukon 
and Kuskokwim villages. 

Fairbanks, the hub of the interior, 
is a combination of the old and new. 
Much evidence of the gold rush in 
the early 1900s is still there. While 
many old-time prospectors still pan 
for the precious yellow metal, most 
of it is now produced by huge 
dredges. The area contains some 
25,000 persons. The University of 
Alaska and Geophysical Institute is 
located a few miles from the center 
of the city. 

This colorful city is the official 
terminal of both the Alaska highway 
and the Alaska railroad. Other roads 
reach out to the ghost mining towns 
of Livengood and Circle City (on 
the Yukon River) , also connect with 
Valdez, Anchorage, and Chitina. 

McKinley Park can be reached 
from either Fairbanks or Anchor- 
age by rail or small aircraft. ‘There 
are 90 miles of road in the park and 
there is also a camp on the edge of 
the area near the old mining town 
of Kantishna. 

Fairbanks is the main spring- 
board for the Arctic, with tours to 
Ft. Yukon, Circle Hot Springs, Bar- 
row (on the Arctic Ocean) , Nome 
and Kotzebue on the Bering Sea. 
‘There are sternwheeler tours on the 
Tanana River and native fishing 
camps with primitive fishwheels for 
catching salmon. 

Civilization has come in a way to 
the Arctic but not too far. Kotzebue 
and Barrow are yet comparatively 
unspoiled villages where Eskimos 
live by hunting and fishing as did 
their early ancestors. They still hold 
their primitive native dances, chant- 
ing weird songs. 

At Kotzebue, visitors are taken 
for a ride in a native skin boat called 
an umiak. Eskimos from lonely King 
and St. Lawrence islands in the Ber- 
ing straits summer in Nome where 
they carve and sell ivory. Nome, the 
scene. of Rex Beach’s novel, The 
Spoilers, is no longer the brawny 
boom town of the 1900s but mining 
men still operate near there with 
draglines and dredges. 

Visitors to Nome often try their 
hand at panning gold on the beach. 

A scheduled airline operates from 
Anchorage to the foggy, almost for- 
gotten scenes of the early Czar’s ex- 
plorers where they discovered the 
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valuable furbearing otter and sea 
in the Aleutians and Pribilof 1: 
lands. Travelers may visit the is 
lands and watch the sealing opera 
tions carried on by the U. S. 
Kodiak is the home of “the big 
gest bear on earth,” the big brown 
ies. The village was the first Rus 
sian settlement in Alaska and car 


-ries some of the old flavor. 


Many special events intrigue 
visitors. Fairbanks stages its Golder 
Days; a bang-up, old-time even 
commemorating the discovery 0 
gold there in 1902, on July 22. 

August sees the Alaskan versior 
of “county fairs” at Fairbanks, Palm 
er, Skagway, Juneau and othe 
towns. The Tanana Valley fair ai 
Fairbanks usually is mid-month 
The Matanuska Valley fair date 
this year are August 31, Septembet 
1 and 2. Valdez will hold its annua 
truck rodeo August 9, 10 and 11 
The Anchorage Festival of Musi 
is set for August 24 through Septem 
ber 4, with Robert Shaw, the An 
chorage Community Symphony 
chorus and college participating 
Sitka draws many visitors for its 
Alaska Day celebration October 18 
19 and 20, with a colorful parade 
pageant, dances and many feature: 
to celebrate the purchase of Alaska 
90 years ago. 

For scenic delights, a fine sum 
mer tour of Alaska can be made at 
a cost of $400 to $560, plus tax, last 
ing from seventeen to twenty-twe 
days. You have a choice of going 
north by bus from Vancouver ot 
Edmonton and returning by air, of! 
flying north and returning by bus. 
or sailing north on the Coquitlam 
to Juneau and then flying to An 
chorage, riding the Alaska Railroad 
to McKinley Park and Fairbanks. 
and returning by bus to Edmonton 
or Vancouver. The rates covet 
transportation, hotel accommoda- 
tions and sightseeing trips. 

Additionally, you can have a 


three-day, all-expense tour from 


Fairbanks to Kotzebue for about 
$150.00. This same trip would have 
taken two months and nicked you ¢ 
neat $1,000 kefore the air age. : 

No matter how you spend your 
days, however, you'll remember eact 
one as an exciting time amid the 
awe-inspiring surroundings 6 
America’s unspoiled outpost. @ 
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travel book selection 


burman’s ‘It’s a Big Country’? Explores Backwoods of U.S. 


Burman’s fascinating new 

book, /t’s a Big Country (New 
ork: Reynal & Co., 278 pages, 
lus.) , he quotes characters who ad- 
sed him in effect that it is useless 
) seek a change in strange new 
aces because fundamentally, these 
vys, all places are basically the 
me as where we are, only a little 
rger or smaller, and because no- 
»dy really is different from any- 
»dy else any more. Of course, the 
ithor soon disproves that horrible 
tention and, in so doing, points 
9 a distinction that ought to be 
‘awn constantly between the great 
wmber of whirlwind, over-all 
avel guides and the fewer local 
udies that really call attention to 
yeople, places and things.” Mr. 
urman belongs, praise be, to the 
tter school. 
Pleasures aboard a magnificent 
ver boat in which he steams gaily 
ist a cluster of oil barges interest 
m far less than routine life on the 
wboat. An elderly man, living 
rtually alone in a dilapidated 
ailer, is to him more engrossing 
an careless fellow-travelers on-an 
planned holiday. A porchful of 


A LEAST twice in Ben Lucien 
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whittlers in the Ozarks outweighs in 
importance a steamer deck full of 
transatlantic passengers, and_ the 
Seminole who wrestles alligators for 
picknicking skeptics in the Ever- 
glades is much more engaging to 
him when seen within his Indian 
family circle. 

In this human-interest frame of 
mind, Mr. Burman takes the readers 


- of It’s a Big Country ona Mississippi 


towboat from Omaha to St. Louis, 
on an auto excursion into Arkansas, 
into a study of judges and _ jails 
in the Kentucky Cumberlands, 
through the Intracoastal Waterway 
from New Orleans to Galveston, for 
a stay among the Cajuns of the 
Louisiana bayous and with cowboys 
in the Texas Bush Country, through 
the Everglades, and up the Atlantic 
Coast to the ocean graveyard on 
Cape Hatteras and the midsummer 
pony-pennings of Ocracoke Island. 
Being essentially a collection of 
folk studies, it follows naturally that 
the pages in question shall be rich 
in warm human anecdotes. And 
they are. There is here a garner of 
new stories, humorous in the main, 
and all deserving to be remem- 
bered. Take, for instance, that ac- 
count of the resourceful mountain 
judge who, when required to divorce 
a mismated couple he had wed 
earlier, did it simply by re-reading 
the marriage ceremony—backwards. 
There are dozens of other cheer- 
ful oddities, ranging from reports 
on the singing foxhounds of Polecat 
Mountain, to the catfish in ‘a 
drought area that were obliged to 
swim on their heads to keep their 
gills under water. The story of the 
man who trailed his false teeth 
through the grass at the end of a 
string to recapture a lost quid of 
tobacco is but a companion of the 
other about the Floridian Indian 
mound full of potsherds that had 
archaeologists agog for miles 
around until somebody discovered 
that the treasure trove was merely 
a.moonshiners’ kitchen midden. 
The world thus exposed by Mr. 


Burman is largely an older one 
familiar to America’s pioneers, yet, 
also, it is a modern world, in which 


you encounter helicopters, walkie- 


talkies, automobiles and home 
radios, odd intruders on a carefree 


life manifestly able to get along so ~ 


well without them. 

From the days of Strabo, Herod- 
otus, Ptolemy of Alexandria and 
other great travelers of antiquity, it 
has been remarked that there are 
too many persons abroad who look 
without seeing, who listen without 
hearing. Of course, such dullards are 
still with us. Useful citizens, per- 
haps, but obviously, as travelers, 
they miss much. Only when they 
are jogged to attention by a discern- 
ing writer such as Mr. Burman do 
they gain from their excursions a 
fair share of their rightful money’s 
worth. In this sense, Jt’s a Big Coun- 
try, within its geographical limits, 
is one of the grandest travel guides 
of its time. We need more of the 
same. And that, in any man’s lan- 
guage, is praise for a good book. 
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Special to N.T.C. Members 


Books reviewed each month are 
offered to members of the National 
Travel Club at substantially re- 
duced prices. To purchase your 
copy, fill out coupon below and en- 
close remittance. Delivery is post- 
paid. @ 


| National Travel Club 
| 50 West 57th Street 
| New York 19, N. Y. 


| Please send me It’s a Big Country 
| at the special membership price of 
| $3.50. 
I 
| 
| 


Remittance is enclosed. 
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ESTRICTIVE laws of physics and 
R eesaiines prohibit us from 
ogling every travel innovation 
at once, but recently we were able to 
take a personal peek at two new 
developments of significant import. 

Initially on our agenda was a trek 
to Denver at the behest of Conti- 
nental Trailways, a nation-wide or- 
ganization eager to unveil its two 
latest—and most unusual—luxury 
coaches. Forerunners of a new fleet, 
the mammoth vehicles are real eye- 
poppers. Each bus stretches 60 feet 
and is banded in the middle by an 
accordion-like pleat that permits 
the rear half to follow precisely 
around curves. Unlike a free-swing- 
ing trailer, however, the end sec- 
tion’s rear axle is steered by the up- 
front drive, and tracks the angling 
points of a turntable between the 
distant units. Thus geared to its 
front-wheel lead, the follow-up fan- 
tail gives the bus an inside turning 
radius, despite its monster length, 
of less than 40 feet. Most conven- 
tional buses need some 60 feet. 

As an introductory itinerary for 
this revolutionary bus, Continental 
picked its run from Denver to 
Pueblo via the burgeoning U.S. Air 
Academy, Colorado Springs and 
Fort Carson, a 113-mile route. 

Soft seats accommodate 64 pas- 
sengers, and a hostess conjures up 
snacks and drinks from its mid-sec- 
tion refreshment bar. Reading lights 
and ashtrays are installed inside 
seat backs, and there is a rest room 
in the rear. Tinted glass forms part 
of the roof, as an aid to sightseeing, 
and two doors help speed off the 
parade of passengers. 

We selected a spot well aft for 
the bus debut and, plushly pam- 
pered by both upholstery and host- 
ess, gazed down the tunnel-length 
of the bright interior. Even from the 
rear, passengers can see through the 
wide front window, the driver be- 
low eye-level in his own niche. Roll- 
ing along the road, we sat in fascina- 
tion as the bus bent in half going 
around a curve, its front section 
dutifully followed by the pre-geared 
trailer unit. 

Resident Coloradans will consti- 
tute most of the customers on the 
new luxury runs—dubbed the Acad- 
emy Express and the Ft. Carson 
Express—plus servicemen stationed 
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Editor’s Report 


BY MALCOLM MCTEAR DAVIS 


at the two military bases, but any 
true traveler in the area should pop 
aboard this behemoth bus for fun. 

Those visiting Denver could 
catch the coach for an outing to 
Colorado Springs, only 67 miles 
from the state’s capital, where we 
stayed at the village-like Broadmoor 
Hotel, about two miles from the 
town of Colorado Springs itself. 
This elaborate oasis claims fame as 
America’s most complete all-year 
resort, and probably is. Facilities are 
on hand for everything from boat- 
ing to bowling, biking to badmin- 
ton. Although our room in the an- 
nex would not make Hilton despair, 
the dining room and lounge areas 
are spaciously attractive. A wide 
terrace and walkways line a duck- 
dotted lake beneath the high humps 
of the Cheyenne Mountains, lulling 
guests into contented apathy as they 
gaze at this pleasing panorama. Two 
swimming pools serve the whims of 
the weather and your wishes, inside 
or out. And nightly dancing keeps 
the active afoot. 

In just twenty minutes by car, you 
can drive up to the Will Rogers 
Shrine of the Sun, a church-like 
tower dedicated to the memory of 
an American humorist but of top 
travel note because of its sweeping 
view of the Broadmoor layout, near- 


Landlubbers now ride double-jointed bus in 
Colorado, get snacks from mid-section bar. 


by Colorado Springs and surroun 
ing scenery. A mountain zoo—und« 
the Broadmoor banner—can be see 
during your climb to the shrine. 

Also immediately nearby—te 
minutes by car—is another populz 
tourist attraction: Seven Falls. Th 
drive from the entrance, where 
small fee is extracted, to the tun 
bling waters, rises gently along tre 
clad canyons of rustic appeal, de 
spite the fact that somebody ou 
there seems to think every mour 
tain top looks like George Wask 
ington or an Indian Profile, an 
labels it to make sure you don 
overlook nature’s effort to immo. 
talize American faces. You have t 
climb a long wooden stairway—som 
third of the daily 4,000 peak-seasor 
visitors do so—to scan all seven we 
terfalls, or pay a few pennies to b 
hoisted to a viewing platform b 
cable car, but once up there yo 
may, for all we know, be intrigue 
by the frothy cascade of this moun 
tain-high leakage. 

Other such spots seethe witl 
sightseers in summer, includin, 
nearby Manitou Springs and th 
Mt. Manitou Incline as well as th 
not-too-distant Pike’s Peak whos 
14,110-foot crest can be capped b 
car, tour bus or even cog railway, 
situation that would probably ay 
pall Zebulon Pike who could ne 
conceive of the mountain’s summ: 
being reached by man. 

Closer, however, lies the Garde 
of the Gods where early Indiar 
worshipped as divine the jagged re 
cliffs that eerily poke up out of th 
plains. A good road twists throug 
this desolate, somewhat aweso 
area. A souvenir shop called Hidde 
Inn is installed between two pea 
but its rooftop lookout is an exce 
lent site for a wide-eyed view of th 
rocky formations. As we stared 
these haphazard sentinels, easily e} 
visioning the primitive rites th 
once transpired in natural ampl 
theatres and beneath particular 
powerful carvings, someone else, n 
content with creation, shattered th 
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Bus and Brine 


ffective impact of a weirdly wind- 
vhipped wonder by proudly point- 
ng out that it was—of all things— 
[wo Kissing Camels. 

Ignoring stich forced names, how- 
ver, you will certainly find Colo- 
ado Springs a happy hub for vaca- 
ion enjoyments. At the Broadmoor, 
ou feel more a resident than a 
uest, so securely complete are its 
menities, but take a look} of course, 


t Colorado Springs“itself,..a” clean, # 


right town whose modernized 
\ntlers Hotel is-a sparkting spoke 
n the social wheel.’ For cool sum- 
ners or snow-frosted sports, the 
Jolorado Springs section is ideal. 

Back in Denver, we arranged for 
in auto through the ubiquitous 
\vis, letting us get at least a spin- 
hrough view of Colorado’s capital. 
3efore we had driven a dozen 
locks, we were captivated by the 
ity’ handling of its trafic. Never 
lave weseen a town more bespangled 
vith giant, clearly-marked signs, 
ights, direction indicators, signals, 
ruideposts and other pointers—all a 
remendous aid in the fast flow of 
ars and of particular help to the 
risitors. Denver's relaxing Hospital- 
ty Center in its Civic Center also 
erves information seekers well. 

Although we covered the major 
ites on our spin, and added a dash 
ja the new turnpike to Boulder 
vhere the University lies impressive- 
y in the shadow of Falstaff Moun- 
ain, the highlight of our Denver 
ircuiting was Red Rocks Park. No 
natter how briefly you plan to pause 
n Denver, stay at least long enough 
0 visit this unusual spot where an 
mphitheatre seating 10,000 stands 
mid the red sandstone formations. 
Pravel tip: Instead of driving there 
rom the center of town via High- 
vay 6, get on Route 74—Alameda 
\venue—as soon as possible. This 
ess trafficked road swings gently in- 
o the hillsides, opening up valley 
ews on your way and initiating 
ou into the Red Rocks region with 
trong scenic gains. 

Our hotel was the Cosmopolitan, 
nd we can recommend it highly— 
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new but not garish decor, spacious 
and thoughtfully furnished rooms, 
fine food and atmospherically di- 
verse dining sections. Ideally lo- 
cated, it will certainly be our haven 
on ensuing trips to Denver. 

Naturally, the Mile High City 
has a rich roster of restaurants. Two 
we think you'll particularly enjoy 
are the downtown Old Navarre for 
western motif and Henritze’s on 
U.S. 87, out South Colorado Boule- 
vard, for a luxurious layout. Prices 
at both run.around $3.00 to $5.00 
for excellent dinners. 

We had hardly made it back to 
Manhattan before we joined some 
partners of the press in a dash down 
to Newport News. There, the 26,- 
150-ton Matsonia was being splat- 
tered with champagne for christen- 
ing ceremonies that preceded an 
inaugural voyage to New York. 

A companion ship to the Lurline, 
the 760-berth Matsonia has since 
cut around to California where, on 
June 11, she began service to Hawaii, 
with fares pegged at $145 up, one 
way. 

Once underway, the Matsonia dis- 
appointed us—she didn’t roll. Ap- 
parently, this personal peccadillo 
for ships that sway is unpopular. Al- 
most all the other guests aboard 
seemed to appreciate the fact that 
even during a speed-test run the 


Sea lovers sail Matsonia to Hawaii, ship's 


decor wrapping travelers in island mood. 


vessel angled only slightly, and 
slowly, from side to side, a barely 
perceptible movement. 

Unable to instigate any rock and 
roll, we let ourselves be soothed by 
the ship’s distinctive decor. Poly- 
nesian art set a tropic mood, and 
statues, masks, models of native ob- 
jects, and Hawaiian plants are at- 
tractively pin-pointed throughout 
the vessel. In the dining salon, for 
example, a large center strip dupli- 
cates a lush tropical garden backed 


by a panel of Kapa shell. Amid the 


greenery, statues, deftly made to re- 
semble ancient teakwood, stand 
silent guard. Added oddities are 
kahilis—scepter-like symbols of Ha- 
walian royalty made from flowers 
and feathers. 

Carved outrigger canoe models 
flank the bar of the marine veranda 
whose furniture of bamboo and 
reeds helps induce an island atmos- 
phere. At other points, exotic wood 
screens, legends depicted in gold 
and silver leaf, carved lava stone 
impressions of strange figures found 
in caves on Lanai, and colorfully 
treated plant arrangements and 
public rooms, softly lighted and 
warmly hued, add to this aura of 
the islands. 

Neat, well-furnished staterooms 
in pastel shades are all air-condi- 
tioned with dials for individual tem- 
perature control. 

Aluminum deck chairs make it 
easy to swing around as you please, 
facing the ocean or activity around 
the outdoor pool. And in the eve- 
ning, an Hawalian quartet alternates 
with the orchestra for tuneful turns 
beneath 50 stainless steel butterflies, 
enameled in numberless colors, sus- 
pended from overhead—an effect 
more apealing than it may sound. 

When the Matsonia hove into the 
Hudson, greeted by water-spraying 
fire-boats and orchid-dumping heli- 
copters, we chanted our last Aloha 
to the specially-hired hula dancers 
swaying on the main deck, and re- 
luctantly jumped ship. 

Double-jointed buses are all very 
well, and we've nothing against 
them. In fact, we’re all for them. It’s 
just that with our nautical penchant 
we concluded our trips by bus and 
brine ready to see Denver again, yes 
—on our way to the coast to catch 
the Matsonia once more. @ 
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BY PEGGY MANN 


HY Is 1T that the vast prepon- 

derance of vacationers who 

visit France’s Riviera seem 
0 turn automatically towards the 
East, to follow the Old Tourist’s 
Trail—Cannes, Nice, Monte Carlo, 
Menton? Not that these well-worn 
place names don’t hold their full 
quota of Cote d’Azur allure. It is 
simply that the stretch of Riviera 
west of Cannes remains practically 
untrodden territory tourist-wise. 
And this other—even secret—Riviera 
has its own highly unique aspects 
which can provide a wacation which 
is in Many ways even’more imtriguy 
ing than one spent on the tradi- 
tional strip. R a 

Most convenient~Way to cover 
this westward route is via car be- 
cause as yet there is no railroad con- 
nection between St. Raphael and 
Toulon, nor is there any adequate 
bus coverage of the small towns 
which constitute the most enticing 
stop-over spots. 

Consequently, prior to our de- 
parture from America, we contacted 
Auto-Europe, at 25 West 58th Street 
in New York City, and as a result 
we found a brand new car awaiting 
us in Cannes, with all red tape cut 
in advance and all the necessary 
auto documents in order. 

We set off on a bright blue morn- 
ing along the Western Corniche, 


and immediately several striking 
differences in France’s two Rivieras 
became evident. As opposed to the 
constant two-way stream of speed- 
ing cars you meet on the coastal 
roads from Cannes to Menton, traf- 
fic on the western rim is negligible, 
so that even the driver can enjoy 
his full share of the constantly- 
changing view. And these views are 
dramatically different from those 
you see on the eastern route. The 
craggy headlands jutting out of the 
sea and the barren cliffs jutting into 
the sky are all a warm, terracotta 
color as compared to the cold, gray 
rock-cliffs which stretch Cannes- 
wards into the Italian Riviera. 
Another immediate contrast be- 


tween the two Rivieras is symbolized 


by the plethora of “land for sale” 
signs—A Vendre, Bureau de Vente, 
Terrain A Vendre—for this pic- 
turesque stretch of seaside is as yet 
largely uninhabited, still awaiting 
its buyers, its builders, its hillside 
villas, its seaside resorts. 

The road twines around numer- 
ous mountain-circled coves and 
sandy bays where the sea is still as a 
lake and flecked with rafts, canoes, 
rowboats and other lakeside accou- 
trements which are largely un- 
known in the exposed, ocean-like 
fronts from Cannes to Menton. 

After passing the last of the 
familiar Riviera tourist towns, St. 
Raphael, St. Tropez and_ Ste. 


French sun worshippers flock to little Levant, left, outermost of three secluded Isles d'Or. 


Most western Riviera visitors are drawn to mainland Lavandou's six miles of sand beaches. 
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Maxime, we followed the road 
through shady forests, flat farm- 
lands, mountain-top towns, and 
down again to edge the sun-sparked 
Mediterranean, until we arrived at 
our first destination, Le Lavandou, 
some 40 miles from Cannes. 

Le Lavandou is the western-most 
resort on the Riviera, and it is 
probably the fastest-growing. In- 
deed, it scarcely qualified as a re- 
sort at all until the road from 
St. Raphael was 
straightened ten years ago, and more 
motoring Continentals began to 
venture along it. Americans are still 
an almost unknown entity in the 
town. 

Le Lavandou boasts one of the 
best and longest sand beaches on 
the entire Riviera: fine, white sand 
stretching along six miles of sea- 
front. Daytime activities center of 
course around the beach, which 
features water-skiing and_ spear- 
fishing, with equipment for rent in 
the picturesque seaside shops. The 
water is generally clear to depths of 
30 or 40 feet. 

Nighttime activities center around 
Le Paradis and Le Casino. In most 
tourist towns, brochures and tours 
advertise “authentic,” “typical” or 
“native” nightclubs, which turn out 
to be high-priced traps which the 
local populace would never dream 
of entering. Le Lavandou, however, 
is not yet large enough or wealthy 
enough to sport two sets of night- 
clubs, one for local residents and 
one for well-heeled visitors. Conse- 
quently, Le Lavandou’s nightclubs 
really are authentic and _ typical. 
Tourists and townspeople meet and 
mix in the Paradis and the Casino, 
and each group regards the other as 
something of an extra added attrac- 
tion to the evening. 

The Paradis features an enthu- 
siastic band of three shirt-sleeved 
musicians who play loud and long 
behind a wobbly bamboo enclosure, 
which forms the walls of the estab- 
lishment. The Casino is a far cry 
from other elaborate edifices of the 
same name found further east on 
the Riviera. The evening we went, 
the manager and waiter raced about 
frantically during the floorshow 
trying to repair the colored lights 
which kept blacking out, and the 
microphone which kept stuttering 
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Two small hotels handle limited tourism to tiny fishing village on unexploited isle of Port-Cros. 


and emitting piercing — shrieks. 
Meanwhile, from the other half of 
the room, set off by a latticed wall, 
came the click of gambling chips 
as farmers, fishermen and tourists 
gathered under a bare electric light 
bulb for boule and bacarra. Well, 
we enjoyed it. 

Before the war, Le Lavandou had 
only a few hotels and pensions, more 
than enough to accommodate the 
smattering of French and British 
vacationers who ventured there in 
search of an empty sand beach. In 
the last five years, however, the word 
has spread—among Europeans at 
any rate. And the town has sudden- 
ly sprouted some 60 hotels and pen- 
sions. Newest, largest and most mod- 
ern of these is the Residence Beach 
which had its grandsopening last 
summer. On the preceding day 
workers were still hammering, 
painters were scrambling about on 
the scaffolds, and plumbers were 
having their own problems, as each 
of the rooms has its own ““American- 
style” bath. The owner took bets 
that the place would indeed be fin- 
ished and ready for the guests who 
were due to arrive on the following 
day. And he won. The hotel now 
has new rooms, a roof garden restau- 
rant, and tennis courts. As the only 
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four-star hotel in town, its rates 
range from $10.00 to $12.00 a day, 
including full pension, and all 
taxes and service charges—ample in- 
dication that the Americans have 
not yet discovered this attractive 
Riviera resort. Food and board may 
be had at the town’s smaller pen- 
sions for as little as $5.50 a day. 
The Iles d’Or, the three Golden 
Islands of the Mediterranean, are 
one hour via motor launch from Le 
Lavartdou. Porquerolles, the largest 
of the islands, is of little tourist in- 
terest. Port-Cros is a charming fish- 
ing village with two comfortable, 
not inexpensive hotels where the 
vacationer can truly ‘“‘get away from 
it all.” But the third island, Levant, 
boasts a completely unique attrac- 
tion: its capital town, Heliopolis, is 
a summer resort for nudists. 
Unlike all other nudist colonies, 
Heliopolis is completely open to 
visitors. No special passes or permits 
are necessary. It is expected, how- 
ever, that the visitor will enter into 
the spirit of the thing. Indeed, 
should you emerge on Levant’s bare- 
bathing rocks or beaches wearing 
even the briefest of bikinis, you will 
probably be treated to a slow, steady 
chorus of handclapping, until you 
either retreat in high embarrass- 


ment, or remove your apparel- 
whereupon you will be welcomec 
into the brotherhood with friendh 
bravos and much handshaking. 

Within the town limits, however 
even the most confirmed nudist may 
not go completely bare. He must 
according to the laws of the com 
munity, wear Le minimum—a tiny 
triangular loin cloth. Les minimum: 
are on sale at the local grocery shops 
and bazaars and come in an intrigu 
ing array of colors and styles, with 
fringes, frills, appliqued flowers o1 
what you will. 

Ten crowded motor launche: 
leave Le Lavandou for Levant each 
day during the summer season. Al 
though many of the passengers areé 
pure tourists interested only in a 
sightseeing spin, the shopkeepers 
and long-time residents of Helio- 
polis report that the majority of 
these day trippers become so im- 
pressed by their brief taste of la vie 
naturelle that they remain for sev- 
eral days at least, and often return 
the following summer to spend their 
entire vacation upon the island. Ap- 
proximately 45,000 came and stayed 
at Heliopolis last season, including 
quantities of campers—600 to 700 
of whom arrive and depart every 
day. 

For those who wish more sub- 
stantial accommodations than a 
tent, there are ten hotels and four 
establishments which are primarily 
restaurants but which rent several 
rooms. One of these, La Brise Ma- 
rine, presents a menu of gourmet de: 
lights for a mere $2.00 a meal. The 
chef and part owner of the estab: 
lishment opened his first restaurant 
when he was thirteen, and has been 
winning prizes for his culinary 
skills ever since. He has been a chet 
to admirals, to cabinet ministers: 
and was formerly at the famec 
Maxim’s in Paris. 

Les Arbousiers, the hotel at whick 
we stayed, is considered the island’ 
most luxurious living quarters ir 
view of the impressive fact that e 
ery room sports its own private sink 
and electric light bulb. All the othe? 
hotels use the old-fashioned pitche2 
and bowl method of water distribu 
tion in the rooms, and guests go te 
bed by gas lamp. It should perhap: 
be mentioned however, that thi 
sinks in the Arbousiers give wate; 
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or only half an hour each day. And 
he light bulbs (with electricity 
urnished by the Arbousiers private 
enerator) give off so faint an il- 
umination that it is necessary to 
ise a flashlight to read by. The 
Jeliopolites believe in a return to 
ature, and the hotels certainly do 
lothing to undermine this worthy 
im. 

The food’ at Les Arbousiers is 
imple, but good. The rooms are 
lean and ascetically comfortable. 
\nd the view of the forest-clad 
nountains and the sea is nothing 
hort of sensational. Room and full 
yension at this establishment costs 
6.00 a day during the summer sea 
on. : 

Nightlife on the Te de Levant 
enters around several Boites de 
Nuits, in which it is de rigueur to 
vear clothes while dancing. No such 
ules apply, however, while dining 
yw drinking. And should the room 
yecome stuffy or warm, customers 


will start whipping off their clothes, 
stripping to Le minimum, before 
you can say Lady Godiva. 

Nudity, however, has no relation- 
ship whatever to lax morals. Indeed, 
the Ile du Levant may well be the 
most circumspect seaside resort on 
the entire continent. You never even 
see a boy and a girl so much as 
strolling along hand in hand. Since 
there are no skirts to chase, there is 
no skirtchasing. A natural, open and 
honest friendliness seems to replace 
the coyness and flirtatiousness, the 
wink and wolf whistle-attitude so 
common in clothed communities of 
summer vacationers. 

After the rough and ready sun- 
and-sea-worshipper’s life on the rus- 
tic, rocky Ile du Levant, we took the 
opposite tack and, upon returning 
to the mainland, motored to Aigue- 
belle, a few miles from Le Lavan- 
dou. Here, built on a cliffside, over- 
looking the sea, lies one of the most 
attractive hostelries on the entire 


Riviera. Situated on a calm, seclud- 
ed bay protected and hidden by the 
long arms of the Cape Negre and 
Cape Benat peninsulas, La Calon- 
que d’Or has a true “out of this 
world” atmosphere. It has been dis- 
covered by French and British film 
stars, T'V personalities and govern- 
ment officials who want a blend of 
luxury, privacy and Riviera sun 
and sea. 

The hotel-villa features balconied 
rooms with sliding walls facing the 
bay, so that on warm, starry summer 
nights you have the impression of 
sleeping outside, while enjoying at 
the same time every comfort of mod- 
ern hotel existence. The dining 
room is built on a cliff-edge over- 
looking the sea. It too is fully open 
to the soft Riviera nights, but 
should a coolness come into the air, 
glass panels on runners can sound- 
lessly enclose the entire room with- 
in four minutes time. 

The seventy-year-old chef won 


fachts now mingle with local craft at Cote d'Azur community of Lavandou, unknown until road improvement opened it to sun-seeking visitors. 
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riviera 


first prize as the best cook in France 
several years ago, and each meal at 
the Colonque d’Or is a gourmet’s 
delight. Room with full pension 
runs from $10.00 to $12.00 per day, 
and since the hostelry is open only 
from May 15 to October 15, rooms 
are often booked a year in advance. 

After a week of luxury living, we 
motored on to the ancient mountain 
town of Bormes-les-Mimosa. This 
charming and unspoiled village 
presents an eye-treat at every turn, 
with its yellow mimosa tumbling 
over stone walls, its old olive mills— 
some of which have been converted 
into dwellings—its covered streets 
and cobbled staircases twining up 
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through the heights of the town. 
One of these steep streets becomes 
so slippery when it rains that it has 
been named Rompi-Cuou, or Break 
Your Bottom street. 

Bormes most famous tourist at- 
traction—drawing over 400 visitors 
a day during the season—is its fa- 
mous Galerie d’art, where the finest 
workmanship from all over Pro- 
vence is on display, and on sale— 
pottery, tiles, jewelry, tableware— 
no two items are the same, and each 
is the product of a true artist or 
artisan. Prices, however, are reason- 
able, ranging from 40 cents for a 
hand-painted Provengal figurine, to 
$40.00 for a tile-topped wrought- 
iron table. 

We made several other pleasant 


RATES: 50¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 
_ precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 
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MAGNIFICENT 35mm COLOR SLIDES, 
Professional quality. For travelers, lec- 
turers, collectors. Interiors; Exteriors. 
Paris, French Riviera, Rome, Italy, Eng- 
land, Switzerland, Germany, Spain, Ath- 
ens, Egypt, India, Mexico, etc. Descrip- 
tive catalog "T" 15¢. (Deductible from 
first order.) ALSO... 


HOLY LAND, EUROPEAN’ SHRINES, 
Lourdes, Fatima, Lisieux, Roman Basili- 
cas, Italian Shrines, etc., Exteriors, Mag- 
nificent interiors. Descriptive illustrated 
60-page combined catalog "TR" 25¢. 
(Deductible from first order.) 

ARGO SLIDES, 116 Nassau St., New York 
5, N. Y. 


$200 MONTHLY POSSIBLE, Sewing Baby- 
wear—Playtime Dresses; Lacing Leather 
Moccasins; New Baby Sandals. No house 
to house selling! Rush stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope for further details. 
BABYGAY, Warsaw 85, Indiana. 


KODACHROME MOVIES—8MM, 16MM, 
35MM slides and stereo-slides. Free 
catalog—which? Sample 35MM slide— 
25¢. Satisfaction guaranteed! World's 
largest selection U.S.A., Florida, Europe, 
Foreign. COLONIAL PRODUCTIONS, 
247-T, Swarthmore, Pa. 


FOR SALE—1956—MOTORIZED TRAVEL 
COACH for two. All conveniences. Air- 
conditioned. Custom-built. Amazingly 
compact and well-planned. Undervalued 
at $5,000. For particulars, write owner: 
JOHN BURKHOLDER, Box 42, Park View, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


MOTEL RESORT MANAGEMENT—Qual- 
ify for hundreds fascinating, leisurely, 
well-paid executive openings. Learn at 
home. Free booklet. MOTEL MANAGERS 
TRAINING SCHOOL, N137C, 612 S. Ser- 
rano, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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FAMOUS WOLFE Worldwide Hi-Fi Color 
Slides on approval. Everything from 
Paris night life to the Kremlin. Send for 
free 4-color catalog of thousands of 
35mm slides, including title and map 
slides. (See our ad on page 9.) Ernest T. 
Wolfe, 1315 Westwood Bivd., Los An- 
geles 24, Calif. 


MEXICO—FINEST 16mm COLOR MOV- 
IES. ORIGINAL to 15¢ per foot. Spec- 
tacular bull fights, climb live volcanos, 
exciting jungle festivals, butterfly nets, 
tortia-making, all markets, intimate de- 
tails of crafts, people, cities, profession- 
ally made. NEIL DOUGLAS, Box 664, 
Meriden, Conn. 


HOME-IMPORT Mail Order Business— 
Import Profitable items below wholesale. 
Experience and product investment un- 
necessary. Full, spare time. Famous world 
trader guides you. Free list "157 im- 
ports,” details. MELLINGER, G837, Los 
Angeles 24, Calif. 


KODACHROME TRAVEL PICTURES 
8mm movies—50 ft. roll $7.95 
35mm slides—set of 8 $2.50 
ITALY—IRELAND—MEXICO—CANADA 
NIAGARA FALLS—GASPE—NOVA 
SCOTIA—U.S.A.—EAST, WEST, NORTH, 
SOUTH 
Buy them here at little more than cost 
of film 


STACKHOUSE TRAVEL PICTURES 


P.O. Box 331 
LaSalle, Illinois 


TRAVEL READERS 


As a reader of the items listed in the 
“TRAVEL MARKET PLACE," you can ap- 
preciate that more than 150,000 others 
will read it. If you have an item or serv- 
ice to sell, try the resultful "MARKET 
PLACE". Write TRAVEL, 50 W. 57th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Tips for Toulon 


OULON is the closest railhead | 
for visitors to the western 
Riviera. Hotel accommodations | 
in the city vary from two-star B to 
one-star C. There are no four- 
star or three-star hotels. 
The two-star B hotels are: De- 
La Mer, Boulevard Michelet. 
Rex, 51, Rue Jean-Jaures, Vic- 
toria, 29, Boulevard de Stras- } 
bourg. 
There is also a 15-bed youth 

hostel for budget travelers. 


stopovers: at Grimaud, an old 
Saracen village which features the 
ruins of a Grimaldi castle (built 
during the dark ages by one of Grace 
Kelly’s ancestral in-laws) ; at Col- 
lobrieres, a charming town in the 
middle of a chestnut forest, once the 
chestnut center of France; at the 
impressive 1000-year-old abbey of 
la Verne, an hour’s walk from the 
forest from Collobrieres. 

Then we wended our way back 
along the inland road to Cannes, a 
route virtually unknown by visitors, 
who tend to stick faithfully to the 
spectacular, curving seaside cor- 
niches. The inland road is equally 
picturesque, but more subtle and _ 
subdued. Here you see the donkey 
carts, the ancient stone cottages, the 
women working in the fields, the 
plough-dragging oxen, the herds of 
sheep crossing the road—the true 
pastoral France. | 

Regretfully we returned our car | 
to the Auto Europe office in Cannes, 
where we re-sold it to the company | 
at a previously guaranteed depre-| 
ciation, which amounted to a total. 
cost of $2.75 a day for the use of this 
factory-new automobile. | 

Then we took the special Air 
France bus which transports tour-- 
ists from Cannes to Nice. And sev-- 
eral hours later, and several thou-- 
sand feet higher, we leaned back in| 
our seats, looked out of the tremen- 
dous picture window and, since the 
sun was setting over the sea in true 
travelogue style, we bid a fond adieu. 
to a delightful vacationland which: 
had combined variety and discovery, 
with the famed sun, sea and scenery) 
of the French Riviera: @ 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB PAGE 


ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. Fisher. Oriental Affairs: Lucien S. Kirkland. 
ransportation: Harry A. Franck, Sydney Clark. 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


S THE CALENDAR once more reaches 
July, TRAveL celebrates another 
anniversary—its 56th year of con- 
tinuous publication. Naturally, we are 
proud of this long record, but we are 


*. “even more proud of the fact that this 
.. lengthydine of magazines documents the 


vast array of developments that have 


~~ transpired since before the Wright broth- 


ers lifted themselves aloft—and also re- 
flects the broadening of American hori- 
zons from counties to countries. 

In its thousands of pages, the volumes 
of TRAVEL reveal not only the expanding 
interest of U.S. citizens in more and more 
distant places but also the rise in the 


viding the opportunity for so many of 
its citizens to enrich their lives by roam- 


ing at will across their native land or~ 


abroad. 

Many an office has a secretary whose 
latest vacation took her to a distant U.S. 
resort or possibly to a foreign country. 
Housewives exchange notes about shop- 
ping in Europe, and young men fulfill 
island-idyll dreams by lolling on a sandy 
Caribbean beach. Such is the new pattern 
of American life. 

On its 56th birthday, TRAVEL is proud 
of the part it has played in helping to 
bring about such a change—the most sig- 
nificant development of our era. @ 


American standard of living that no long- 
er limits wandering to the wealthy. And 
with this evergrowing expansion has — 


come the gentle realization that the right 


to travel is one of the basic threads in the 
H. W. SHANE, Publisher 
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American fabric of freedom. 

Just as no other publication can equal 
4TRAVEL’s 56-year history as spokesman 
for the American tourist, no other nation 
can match America’s achievement in pro- 
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CLUB OBJECTIVES 


To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transpor- 
tation facilities; to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the 
preservation of historic sites, the development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and 
of our waterways, the protection of our forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship 
between all peoples in order to secure lasting international peace throughout the world. 


RECOMMENDATION. FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Ss 


Rarer a 


reas 


To the Membership Committee, National Travel Club, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Name of 
Nominating Member: 


In my opinion the following person is eligible to 
join the National Travel Club: 


NAME NAME: sake ee 


ADDRESS ADDRESS 


CITY 


STA ee Membership No. 
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“Shutterbug swimmer is inserting 8 mm. movie camera in underwater housing that seals with clamp, permits adjustment through flexible back. 


VAGABOND CAMERA ~— 


BY WILL LANE 


CAMERA Is an earth-bound instrument. Although 

you can move it around, there are always hills, 

walls, buildings and trees to get in the way. You 
are frustrated by objects and hampered by space. Un- 
derwater, however, your camera is as free and movable 
as a bird in the sky. What will amaze you is that you 
can not only walk around a scene, as you do on dry land, 
but you can also move up and down like a bird. It’s 
an astounding sensation. You no longer envy the flight 
of birds. You can hover like a helicopter around a scene, 
moving to and fro, selecting camera angles until the 
perfect picture appears. 

To see how easy it is, tune your television to Kingdom 
of the Sea, a new underwater program which Guild 
Films Co, syndicates throughout the U.S. It is all being 
filmed in 16 mm. color. You will see some amazing ex- 
amples of photography. 

To try your own hand, visit one of the Marineland 
or other tank shows. Through underwater port holes, 
you see sharks, porpoises and other sub-surface life. 
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| 
You can photograph them with any camera. The Town 
House Hotel, in Los Angeles, for example, has built- 
in port holes in an outdoor swimming pool. Other swim 
ming pools are being equipped this way so that specta- 
tors can watch and photograph the beauty of under- 
water swimmers. After a few dry experiments, you will 
be anxious to get wet. . 

First, you will need a camera housing to keep the 
camera dry. A plastic food container can be utilized. 
You need a clear window for the lens and a soft, plastic 
body so you can move the camera controls. 

The Voit underwater camera case ($6.95) is a sims 
ple plastic container with a glass window. Other jobs 
range up to several hundred dollars, and are custom: 
built for specific cameras. Whenequipped with outsidé 
controls the camera becomes as easy to handle as or 
dry land. Motion pictures, stills, color, stereo—the whall 
gamut is possible. Before buying any camera housing 
though, try placing your camera in it. See if the con’ 
trols can be manipulated and that the viewfinder i 


| 
! 
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camera-carrying frogmen find new film freedom 


erative. Proper fit and sealing rank equally. 
A practical housing can be made with a plastic tube 
da rubber glove. The large rubber glove clamps 
er one end, and is inverted into the tube. One hand, 
the glove, then is able to manipulate the camera con- 
Ils. The problems of underwater filming, once you 
ve the equipment, are routine. If you're taking a trip, 
derwater scenes may well be an important part of 
ur camera coverage, but be sure to try out everything 
advance. 
POSURE. In a swimming pool, or in shallow depths 
th a white sand boftem, up to aboug six feet, you can 
90t at normal dry-land exposures. At greater depths, 
cule of thumb is to irtcrease exposure by one F-stop 
- each six-foot depth. Thus a normal F/11 scene, 
poting at six feet below the surface, would require 
8. At twelve feet, use F/5.6. At eighteen feet, use F/4. 
cause the light-absorbing quality of water varies, as 
ll as the nature of the bottom, it is advisable to use 
exposure meter. Any small glass jar, with a water- 
oof cap, can be utilized to house your exposure meter. 
GHTING. Sunlight is essential. Cloudy or overcast 
ather is not recommended. The water diffuses il- 
mination, so start with sunlight on the water to get 
iximum amount and quality of illumination. 
ME OF DAY. Overhead sun is desirable. This means 
o0ting within about three hours before and after 
zh noon. Summer days are maturally better than win- 
. In shallow water, or in a swimming pool, there may 
enough direct sunlight until fairly late afternoon. 
DLOR FILM. The beauty of the underwater world 
greatly enhanced in color, especially within depths 
eight to ten feet, where the best color is obtained. 
ater is a filter absorbing light, mostly the red part of 
e spectrum. Below ten feet, all the red has been ab- 
bed. The effect is like shooting through a light blue 
er. The undersea world becomes a blue-green fairy- 
id. 
LTERS. A yellow color-correction may be placed on 
e camera lens if you wish to warm up a scene. A 
+20Y or CC30Y require increasing exposure one- 
If stop. However, a filter does not add color, so it 
impossible to achieve normal color balance, especial- 
at great depths. 
At 40 or 50 feet, not only red but also orange and 
low have been absorbed by the filtration effect of 
2 water. At this depth, red blood looks like bright 
ie-green. At 60 feet, even the green has disappeared, 
d you are in a monochrome, blue world. Black- 
d-white film now reproduces like old-fashioned color- 
nd-film—before the days of orthochromatic and pan- 
romatic emulsions. 
-TIFICIAL LIGHT. At any depth below fifteen or 
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twenty feet it becomes increasingly necessary to have 
flood or flash illumination, not only to compensate for 
loss of light, but also to restore color balance. Strobo- 
scopic power packs are very popular because of their 
ease of handling. 

COMPOSITION. The basic principle is to frame a 
well-lighted area, and to avoid dark, murky foliage. 
Select a light background. This can be done by shoot- 
ing downward against a sandy bottom. Or by shooting 
upward against the sun-light water surface. Swim 
around a scene until you find a photogenic stage. Then 
arrange for human divers, fish, dancing girls, mermaids 
and other subjects you deem necessary. 

FOCUS. Water, like glass, is a lens, refracting rays of 


light. A negative lens increases focal length. The dis- 


tance scale, calibrated on your lens for surface focus- 


ing, no longer is valid. If you want to use a tape 


measure to set distances, it will first be necessary to 
make tests and re-calibrate the scale. It’s simpler to 
ignore the distance scale. Use an optical range finder, 
such as the one on your camera, or rely on reflex focus- 
ing. The effect on the focusing method is then the 
same as on the camera-taking lens, so you have noth- 
ing to worry about. A wide-angle lens is preferred for 
underwater shots. 

Many of the devotees of sub-surface filming got 
their start as spear-fishermen. Soon they found this 
too easy, and were exchanging underwater guns for 
underwater cameras. It’s great to show off a mess of 
dead fish, but even more fun to capture live scenes. 
Fishermen’s stories about the big ones that got away 
are supplanted by photographs of big ones that didn’t 
get away, but were stopped by lenses. 

‘Taking care of a camera includes protecting it from 
moisture, especially salt water, which has a corrosive 
influence. Plastic or lucite camera enclosures, being 
transparent, show at a glance whether any water is 
leaking in. A wad of cotton absorbs moisture, and also 
shows when any is present. Silica Gel is another good 
hygroscopic (moisture absorbing) substance. Also, a 
tire valve may be attached to a case and a few pounds 
of pressure pumped in. To test the case, hold it in a 
tub of water and see if any bubbles emerge. 

Practice in skin diving is essential before you can 
do much photographically. 

Beginners are advised to test their equipment first 
in a bathtub or swimming pool. Use an inexpensive 
camera to begin with. Several 35 mm housings in the 
$60.00 price bracket are or will be available. The manu- 
facturers include the Fenjohn Co., Ardmore, Pa., and 
Seahawk, Coral Gables, Fla. Now that summer is here, 
every lake, pond and ocean beach can expect its 
quota of camera-toting frogmen (and frogwomen). @ 
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Lines Aft... 


Author's Correction 


Dear Sirs: 

I have just received some disconcert- 
ing news regarding my article We Took 
the High Road (Trave., June, 1957). 
{ mention Vetter’s, a new restaurant at 
Idaho Falls, Idaho. Apparently the ven- 
ture proved unsuccessful for the owners, 
since I have been notified that the restau- 
rant is closed. 
E. Ward McCray 
Denver, Colo. 


Billboard View 


Dear Sirs: 

On page 51 of the May, 1957, issue of 
TRAVEL, Letter from the Publisher refers 
to the bill before Congress introduced 
by Senator Neuberger to bar billboards 
from the highway system. . . . TRAVEL 
asks what we members think. . . . For 
myself, let me state clearly that I re- 
gard highway billboards as of no value 
of any sort to anyone. Billboards are 
more and more being glarified with a 
shiny material which is tiring to the 
eyes at night and definitely dangers to 
night drivers, one more cause of un- 
necessary eye fatigue and sleepiness to 
cause more car wrecks at night. The peo- 
ple who pay for gas also pay for the 
roads and their upkeep and no one 
should be permitted to intrude upon the 
privacy of travelers on the roads with 
billboards of any advertising. With 
newspapers, radio, television, you can 
ignore the ads if you wish. Billboards 
stick up in your view without the ease 
of ignoring them. There is no inherent 
right to intrude advertising upon the 
public which can be avoided. .. . The 
sole reason any advertiser pays for a 
billboard ad is because his competitor 
may do so. Neither party would lose any 
business by putting his ad money into 
other means of advertising. So far as 
possible, I buy nothing from an ad that 
I see on a billboard. ... 

Harry H. Hobbs 
Yankton, S. D. 


Direction Finder 


Dear Sirs: 

Your February, 1957, issue carried 
an interesting and informative article 
on California’s Santa Cruz and environs. 
The author’s geography is slightly out 
of kilter. No one going South on U.S. 
Highway 101 turns West at Gilroy, or 
coming North, ditto at Gilroy, in order 
to reach Santa Cruz. Proceeding South 
on 101, you turn off at Sunnyvale, go 
through Saratoga and Los Gatos and use 
State Highway 17. Coming from the 
South, you turn off at Salinas and pro- 
ceed through Watsonville, then norther- 
ly on State Highway 1. Of course, if 
you want a route resembling somewhat 
the pioneer days, you can, if you must, 
turn off at Gilroy using the Hecker Pass 
road. This gets you into Watsonville the 
hard way. At that, one should not -dis- 
seminate too much exact information on 
how to get there. On good weekends, it 
takes two hours to get from Santa Cruz 
to Los Gatos, and upwards of 80,000 
travelers circulate amongst the beaches, 
state parks and amusement centers. 
Overpasses, underpasses, clover leafs, 
turn-offs and other such newly erected 
gismos are already inadequate. 

B. N. Prieth 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 


Paris Pointer 


Dear Sirs: 

After reading your magazine for 
many, many years, and usually being dis- 
appointed in the articles, I wanted to 
make a point to tell you how much I en- 
joyed Step by Step Through Paris 
(TraveL, May, 1957) by Robert Dear- 
dorff. After having lived in Paris for sev- 
eral years and visiting it at frequent in- 
tervals, I feel that I know the city very 
well, and yet I was intensely interested 
in the article. Many of my-friends who 
are anticipating their first trip to Europe 
this summer read it with relish. I hope 
that you will continue having more arti- 
cles which are detailed of this type. 

Lorena A. Garloch 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EUROPE ‘698 


11 COUNTRIES 


to $849 


Sailing on QUEEN MARY and QUEEN ELIZABETH 


Sailing from New York every Wednesday from August 21st through November 13th. 


European Grand Tour visiting England, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, Liechtenstein Aus- 
tria, Italy, French Riviera, Monte Carlo, France. ALL EXPENSE—PERSONALLY ESCORTED... includes round tri 
tourist steamship on QUEEN MARY and QUEEN ELIZABETH, all y 


hotels, most meals, and sightseeing, transportation, transfers and att 
even tips. Later return if desired. Tours limited to 42 members. ro 
Immediate reservations necessary. SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT oe 


or write for Free Booklet No. 8-B. 


CARAVAN TOURS 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


220 S. STATE STREET - 
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ow Please send Free Booklet No. 8-B 


! Name 
| 


| Address 


| City. 
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Article Aids _ 


Dear Sirs: 

I have enjoyed TRAVEL so much ar 
several of the issues have been of esp 
cial pleasure, such as the February or 
with the article on Penang. I have ju 
returned from a trip around the worl 
on the President Grant. We were sever: 
days at Penang . . . so we had plenty « 
time to explore all the interesting place 
... Another place so aptly described i 
your magazine was Colombo. . . . 


. Genevieve d. Vandugtere 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Twister Answers 


1. Greenwich, Stamford, Westport. ; 
(c). 3. Chicago. 4. In a potato plan 
5. You are in a telephone booth in Eng 
land. When your number answers yo 
must press button A to be heard, an 
when it does not answer you must pres 
button B to get back your four pennies 
6. Washington, D.C. 7. (a) The Nort! 
Sea and the English Channel (b) Th 
Mediterranean Sea and the Atlanti 
Ocean (c) The Sea of Marmora and th 
Aegean Sea (part of the Mediterranean 
(d) The Mediterranean Sea and th 
Gulf of Suez. 8. Athens. 9. French fo 
Great Britain. 10. “In distress. Pounds 
shillings, pence! Answer at once.” 1] 
ac, bf, ed, de, eb, fa. 12. On the continen 
of Europe, drivers from Great Britait 
think this warning necessary as they art 
used to right-hand drive. 13. Londo 
and New York. 14. In a restaurant in ; 
German-speaking country. 15. A Hydr 
hotel has a pool called a swimming bath 
generally enclosed. 
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TRAVEL DIGEST 


rief News Bulletins From Around The World 


iW AGREEMENT EASES VISAS 
U.S., Peru have altered 
itual entry requirements, 
splaced visas for-.U.§&. 
SLLOrs,,to Pert. with | 
POOMtLrip) ecard to be ‘sold 
r travel agents, PA p 
ers. Frequent tbavelers 
in- have free visa good 

im repeated visits up to 
) days long. Peruvians, 

1 turn, get long-term 
Sas LO Ue os, Lassport 
-andards remain. 


oe 


SRAELIS BUILD FAST LINER 
Zim Israel Lines will 
iunch new 560-passenger, 
knot liner this summer. 
ixury craft, named Jeru- 
ilem, swells new nation's 
et to total of 22 ves= 
ls in passenger-cargo 
rvice. Former Jerusglenm, 
w named Aliyah, will be 
sed exclusively for immi-= 
‘ation service. 


[PERIAL PLANE JOINS FLEET 
Personal craft of His 
iperial Majesty Haile 
lassie, Emperor of 
hhiopia, iS now used on 
ynens-Cairo-Addis Ababa 
ute of Ethiopian Airlines 
len not carrying its 

yyal owner. For commer- 
al use, imperial Constel-= 
ition has Haile Selas- 
e's stateroom replaced 
th 6 double seats, makes 
rice=-weekly roundtrips 
th additional stops at 
artoum, Asmara. 


RKWAY PARK OVERLOOKS BAY 
Telegraph Hill Park on 
w Jersey's Garden State 
rkway is recently opened 
8-acre site overlooking 
ndy Hook, Lower New York 
y. Park has picnic 
‘counds, flower gardens, 
arges no admission. 
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MOORE=McCORMACK BUYS ROBIN 
Robin Line fleet of 10 

cargo-passenger vessels on 
U.S.-Africa run has been 
absorbed by Moore-McCor-= 
mack Lines in cash-stock 
transaction of reported 
$14 million. New owners 
will maintain ships in 
Same Service to East, 
South Africa. 


STATE GIVEN HEARST HOME 
San Simeon, multi-mil- 
lion dollar castle of late 
Wm. Randolph Hearst, will 
become Calif. state his- 
torical monument with ex- 

pected opening in May, 
1958. Located 175 miles 
south of San Francisco, 
castle, grounds are 
crammed with imported art, 
African game. Gift of 
Hearst's estate, it is 
unofficially valued at 
about $10,000,000, would 
cost many times that to 
replace. 


GIDEON BIBLES BOARD TRAINS 
Gideons International, 
group famed for distribu- 

ting Bibles in hotels, 
have added trains to their 
repertoire, placed 500 
Bibles aboard New York 
Central Pullman, lounge 
cars. it 
ATHENS FESTIVAL PROGRAMMED 
U.S. performers will 
play prominent roles in 
3rd annual Athens Music 
and Drama Festival Aug. l- 
Sept. 8. Minneapolis Sym- 
phony will perform on 
final 2 days, Bronx thrush 
Maria Callas beginning 
fete with song recital. 
Program also includes 
Greek, Vienna, Belgrade 
operas, performances of 
classic Greek plays. 


OFFICIAL BACKS ROUTE BID 

Civil Aeronautics Board 
chief examiner has recom- 
mended that Trans Carib- 
bean Airways be OK'd for 
NYC-San Juan, P.R., run. 
Route, one of biggest in 
passenger volume, iS cur-= 
rently served by Pan Amer-= 
ican, Eastern. 


BOAC TO BUY 35 NEW JETS 
British Overseas Airways 
plans purchase of 35 new 
jetliners for 1963 de- 
livery. Craft will be of 
British design, seat up to 
120 passengers, cost 
$190,400,000. Line also 
has-1b-Ucs. "Boeing. 7077 
jetswon-order. 


NEW DELAWARE SPAN OPENED 

Recently-opened Walt 
Whitman suspension bridge 
over Delaware river links 
Philadelphia with Glouces-— 
ter City, Ne J.4, provides 
Pennsylvanians with new 
route to Jersey coast re= 
sorts, cost $85,000,000, 
tolls 25¢ per. car. 


PASSION PLAYERS PRACTICE 

Next scheduled perform- 
ances of famed Passion 
Plays at Oberammergau, 
Germany, are not until 
1960 but players will keep 
their acting hands in 
practice with performances 
this year, during July, 
August. 


BAY TURNPIKE BISECTS STATE 
New, 128=-mile Massachu-— 
setts toll road cuts state 
from Bostonetio Nien Veeder 
will be extended to join 
N. Y. Thruway. Turnpike 
eases access to Cape Cod, 
Berkshires, charges $2.45 
for complete run, cost 
$239,000,000 to build. 
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WILLIAMSBURG GOES MODERN 
Carefully restored Colo- 
nial Williamsburg has gone 
modern with addition of 
new $10,000,000 Informa- 
tion Center, motel, cafe- 
teria. Located on 40-acre 
tract, half-mile north of 
historic Williamsburg, new 
center includes two thea- 
tres, motel boasting 3 
Swimming pools, accommoda- 
tions for 1,000 guests. 


BRANIFF YIELDS OMAHA ROUTE 
North Central Airlines 
has inaugurated service on 
Omaha, Neb., Grand Forks, 

N. D. route vacated by 
Braniff Lines. Four daily 
flights—morning and eve- 
ning, both directions— 
will touch at Fargo, 

N. D.; Watertown, Brook- 
mneSec S10UxX Malls. 5S. Ds$ 
SLoux., City, Lowa s Norfolk, 
Neb. 


BIG BEND BRIDGE CONTRACTED 
Texas' Big Bend National 
Park will have 3 new 
bridges when work recently 
contracted by National 
Park Service is completed. 
Spans will replace out- 
moded ones at Bone Springs 
Draw, Upper and Lower 
Tornillo creeks. Latter 
two will stretch 1,000- 


feet plus. Total cost con--: 


tracted is $922,536.50. 


BILL WOULD SURVEY PLAY 
Harsighted bill (S. 846) 
currently in legislative 
hopper would set up com- 
mission to review outdoor 
recreation resources U.S. 
will require in 1976- 
2000. Group would crystal-= 
ball trends in population, 
leisure, travel. Report 
would give Interior Dept., 
which backs bill, new 
basis for policy deci- 
Sions. 


OKLA. CELEBRATES 50TH YEAR 
Sooner State's golden 
jubilee this year is high- 
lighted by giant Semi-Cen- 
tennial Exposition at Ok- 
Tahoma City unt il July 7. 
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AIRBORNE NURSERY OFFERED 
Cubana Airlines non-stop 
daily NYC-Havana flights 
carry special nursery sec-— 
tion for small-fry, stew- 
ardesses trained in child- 
handling. During jst dl 
months of service, young- 
sters disposed of 1,500 
cans of baby food, 2,250 
diapers. z 


BAY STATE OPENS NYC OFFICE 

Massachusetts has opened 
new travel information of- 
LicCeVatHooO- Sth IAVeK. sl 
NYC's Rockefeller Center. 
Bureau is constructed of 
historic timbers from 
famed ship Constitution, 
Old Salem Witch Jail, Sim- 
ilar sources. 


PLAN POLAR FLIGHT TERMINUS 

Rough-'n=-tough old min- 
ing town of Yellowknife,, 
NeW wLeOr ins. Cane. may. 500m 
become most northern stop- 
ping point on increasingly 
popular polar hops to Eu- 
rope. Yellowknife is close 
to Aretic Circle, would 
permit shorter flight time 
than current routes. 


EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL BOOMS 
Experts indicate much 
foreign travel is done for 

educational purposes. 
State Department says 
75,000 Americans so far 

in 1957 have taken pass- 
ports for overseas study. 
UNESCO reports 130,000 
students from various coun= 
tries attend school in 
other lands, promote in- 
ternational understanding. 


NEW WHIRLYBIRD HOP SLATED 
Los Angeles Airways add 
ed town of Maywood to lis 
of 20 communities served 
with helicopter flights 
to-from Los Angeles Inter 
national Airport. Flying 
time in 7-passenger Sikor 
sky-S-55s is 12 minutes. 
One-way fare is $5.45 plu 
tax, children half-fare. 


WEEHAWKEN FERRIES RETIRE 
Ferry service between 
Weehawken, N.J., and NYC 
will end Aug. 135 by Inter 
state Commerce Commission 
ruling. New York Central, 

ferry operators, plead 
lack of passengers. Line 
carried only 3,570,000 in 
1954. In 1927, more than 
27,000,000 passengers uSé 
service. 


FRIENDS FIGHT FOR MALABAR 
Late novelist Louis 

Bromfield's famed Malabar 
Farm, featured in many of 
his books, has been con= 
tracted for by Friends of 
the Land, Zanesville, 0O., 
non-profit society for 
agricultural research. 
Group's fund drive would 
establish school for eco-= 
logical studies at Mala- 
bar. : 


PLANES FOLLOW RIVER ROUTE 
New leg on Ozark Air- 
lines schedule, from Mo-= 
line-Davenport to Minne-= 
apolis-St. Paul, bridges 
last airline gap in his- 
toric Mississippi River 
Trade Route, famed from 

flatboat heyday. 


SURVEY OUTLINES TYPICAL AMERICAN OVERSEAS TRAVELER 
European Travel Commission has Surveyed 4,000 se- 
lected American travelers en route home from Europe, 


come up with scientific sampling of U.S. 


overseas i 


travelers. Some findings: typical visitor was 45 year 


or older, 


best, 


both trains, 


outside U.S. before. 


earns more than $5,000 per year, 
$870 in Europe, visited four countries (France, Italy,, 
England, Germany most popular), enjoyed "sightseeing" 
"meeting people" second, 
mer, 61 days in winter, spent $283 on purchases 
(clothing, jewelry, watches most popular buys), used | 
autos to get around Europe, 


spent about 


stayed 50 days in sum= | 


had traveled. 
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RDS EASE OVERSEAS CREDIT 
New credit plan of Bene- 
cial Corp. allows cash- 
ly overseas travelers to 
ible for up to $500, re- 
sive it by return wire, 
‘ke 18 months to pay. No 
te-signing until return 
Me « 


NE SCRAPS LAST STEAMER 
Sole survivor of New 

rk Central's once-great 
eet of 4,919 steam. loco- 
tives has been-Scrapped, 
saving railroad's 15946 
esel units to carry on 
one. Retired coal-burner 
‘ought about $10,000 from 
Ink man. 


‘ERN LOOK AT USSR PLANNED 
Radio-TV announcer Bill 
,ern will conduct 20-day 
es courm to Lron Curtain 
uuntries beginning Aug. 

Party of 32 travelers 
11 visit Moscow, Lenin- 
"ad, other Russian spots 
us Berlin, Warsaw, Vien= 
1. All-inclusive trip 
ite is $1,795 tourist, 
SOG SLirSst. class. 

= 

YITED UNVEILS NEW HOP 
United Air Lines has be= 
In non-stop coach flights 
1 DC-7s between NYC, Los 
iweles. One-way fare is 
19.00 plus tax, $59.85 
Ss than first-class 
hue. 


JIDGET CITY TOURS OFFERED 
National Airlines, top 
ttels in NYC, Boston, 
liladelphia, Washington, 
w offer all-inclusive 
ickage vacations ranging 
om $15.95 for 3 days to 
8.15 for 7-day stay at 
Moort, Astoria.’ Prices 
i¢glude hotel room, tours, 
ittertainment. Air fare 
‘om home is extra. 


SLACK JACK" MONUMENT OK'D 
Nation's capital will 
on construct memorial to 
mneral John J. (Black 

ick) Pershing, commander 
' American Expeditionary 
ree in WW I. 
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FOLK FETE FEATURES FOOD 

Far-famed culinary 
skills of Pennsylvania 
Dutch will be on display 
July 3 thru 7 at Kutztown, 
Pa., Folk Festival (Route 
222 between Allentown, 
Reading). Crafts, dancing, 
sports, other pastimes 
will round out entertain- 
ment. Adult admission is 
$1.00. 


MILLION MOTEL ROOMS CITED 
American Motor Hotel 
AS'SOG. =Says Uno. las 
46,000 motels with more 
than 1,000,000 rooms, 
capacity of million-and- 
a-half guests. First motel 
opened only 44 years ago. 


CANADA RIVER CRUISES SET 
Varied summer schedule 
of Canada Steamship Lines' 

cruises on St. Lawrence, 
Saguenay Rivers includes 
2240.7, day-tours at fares 
ranging from $68.50 to 
$163. Sailing from Mon- 
treal, vessels call at 
small towns, major cities, 
line-owned hotels. 


HAITIAN.AIRPORT IMPROVED 
Port au Prince's Bowen 
Field has enlarged passen- 

ger terminal, extended 
runway, made other im- 
provements. Pan American 
Airways put $55,000 into 
program, lengthened run- 
way to accommodate new 
DC-7Bs. 


MAYFLOWER FEVER SPREADS 

Dominican Republic plans 
to imitate Columbus on his 
first transatlantic voyage 
with copies of Nina, 
Pinta, Santa Maria, hopes 
for successful completion 
of venture on Oct. 12— 
Columbus Day. 


BWIA SLASHES JAMAICA RATES 

British West Indian Air- 
ways have cut roundtrip 
fare between Jamaica, 
Grand Cayman to $48.10 
from $64.10, also trimmed 
9-day excursion rate to 
$33.60 from $39.20. 


NEW GRIPSHOLM GREETED 


Swedish American Line's 
new 63l-foot transatlantic 
Gripsholm received NYC's 
traditional gala welcome 
for maiden voyagers on ar-= 
rivatl, in) U.S... b2eel ines: 
cruises at 19 knots under 
power of 19,800 hp. die- 
sels, carries 842 passen~ 
gers, 350 man crew. 


ADD NEW TUBE TO HUDSON DUO 


gen 


Third two-lane tube has 
been added to Lincoln Tun-= 
nel system under Hudson 
River. Tunnels require 

279 patrolmen, closed-cir- 
cuit- IV, spotters on tal 
buildings, intricate con- 
trols to maintain flow. 


GOLD CUP CLIMAXES SEA FAI 


Seattle's annual Sea Fair 
water carnival will end 
10-day run Aug. 11 with 
50th edition of Gold Cup 
race for unlimited hydro- 
planes. Expected crowd of 
half-million will attend. 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN AUGUST 


Aug. thru Sept. Film Festival...........-Venice, Italy 
1-3. Coast Guard Celeb. .s+.<++secus sGrand HAVEN» Macs 
1-3. Mt. Dance & Folk Festival........sAsheville, N.C. 
124. Yachting. Repattacnctecccndeccests ce CUlel, oP imsgne 
1-11. Danish Industries Fair.......Fredericia, Denmark 
1-Sept. 8. Classic Drama Festival.......Athens, Greece 
Bell, Sea FaiPicts so vis hehe des cess oes ep DCOUt est ee 
3. Caledonian Games.......+.-.--Vancouver, B.C., Canada 
3-4. Indian Federation Pow-Wow........-Lafayette, R.I. 
3=5. St. Walter’ Festival... .cccccesse es alimaraes, Fort. 
SelO. Yacht RAaceS.« sss. saeee coceneic COWES: LS LOCOd Lei 
4-10. Nova Scotia Guides Meet.......Kedge Lake, Canada 
4=14. Reconquest. Festival....csccescsceseesMalaga, ppain 
5-10. Royal Natl. Eisteddfod.........Llangollen, Wales 
6-105 Horse: Show W6eKi. iksesececteuosc Duplin, sretoua 
TesHiLipi LLY DAY c6 5 Vics «5 owe Cee Cees pees se LONG Par wie 
7-11. Spanish Days Fiesta........Santa Barbara, Calif. 
9-11. Lamplighters Street Fair......-E. Concord, N. H. 
Ql URS SULVA Like cose Saco Sevele es ace wide erenefere smi CHlO Vel pa ONGlbane 
10> Yacht Cup: Races... i.e ecc toes sevec ee ee NOWDOL ty ae ie 
Pa. CHESS FPESULVGL Toes we occas o5s e €e wiela 6,8 6 DORIC Mag -Coties 
te.  Smoki. Indian’ DancCeSins <2 ss.0 ec cwe te sot POSCOUUs Hrias 
11-12. Scandinavian Swim Champs......Helsinki, Finland 
11-18. Semana Grande Festival.....San Sebastian, Spain 
11-Sept. 10. Opera Festival...........eMunich, Germany 
12-15. Atlantic Tuna Tournament.........-Galilee, R.I. 
12. Tuna Tournament, Clambake..........Wakefield, R.I. 
TO 2ADs ROG OGais's' sm Cisiac'e ob in'oie obi st 6 Sa be bee oe PAV OO. ar eee 
14-15. Saracens Landing Festival.......Positano, Italy 
$s) Bowmen "S--PAbi0 wis cere wee c ese e set be ee eGUHO1LO, whtaLy 
HS. Uantern BeOSti Vadisi. ce. wi c.c cc s'scu sus © vieicre « NOLO. uwapaml 
15. Kwang Bok Zol Liberation Day Celeb.......All Korea 
17. Knockabout Sailing Regatta.........Cape Cod, Mass. 
iio MArCherye MCCUs ose oes ei sisis sl ere OR LOrPViste.aOel datas 
= bo. Danish Days COLebs ciccccvsicesw vs DOlVanpe Calii. 
18-25. Western Electronic Show...San Francisco, Calif. 
ES=Geptiil 7. Intie Pestivalis. ic «.s se Hdnburehs. oCOt Land 
19-24. Natl. Hygiene Soc. Convention....New York, N.Y. 
VO=24 USVACC. HALT <..'ca 6-00 6 owe © So SHEWLSDULEN Wiss Veale 
B20. Ghost FeStival isi. v0 cs coves so eceliene s LOLWal >) satornosa 
BO= 25 se SUAS HALT cro leve s eke n'e%o¢ 080s (eile loteleiecle ello DOs COO 
20=Sept. 20. Intl. Trade Fair............lzmir, Turkey 
2i-22.. Children's Gardens Show. ........<«.sboSton; Mass. 
21-Sept. 2. Pacific Natl. Exhib...Vancouver, B.C., Canada 
Ze-25. Wild Rice. Festival... ...se.eebDeer River, Minn, 
22-24. West Oregon Expos..........-Cottage Grove, Ore. 
ee=2o0~ Dutch Days Celeb... ov. ce coe ces ayes eHOrsneyie ras 
22-51. Hopi Snake Dances..........-Hopi Villages, Ariz. 
23-Sept. 1. Women's Trade Fair........Hamburg, Germany 
24-28. Grand Rhenish Agric. Show......Cologne, Germany 
24-Sept. 2. Pacific Natl. Exhib...Vancouver, B.C., Canada 
24-thru Sept. 2,000th Anniv. Celeb.......Basel, Switz. 
20. Kough-Water Swim &Hiesta.. sce... ba Jollac Cabife 
25-28. Cape Cod Tuna Tournament......Barnstable, Mass. 
25-Sept. 1. Port Angeles Centennial.Olympic Natl. Park 
el=50. Oil Festival. ccc weccesg eve se eelee PRDUSVELLOg) Pan 
28-Sept. 2. Apple Festival........Hendersonville, N.C. 
od... Centennial Celeb... ve. ces es sais cenit en SHlong; areas 
oi—Sept.°2.-Lipton: Regattas. vi iciswsce snes eMODL LO. mee 
Sl-Sept. 2. Miners' Jubilee........Cave Junction, Ore. 
Sl-Sept. 5. Leather Goods Fair.0ffenbach-on-Main, Ger. 
Si-Sept. 15. St. Erik's Trade Fair...Stockholm, Sweden 
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PARK GETS ALL-WEATHER ROA 
Olympic National Park, 
Wash., will have all-year 
access to Hurricane Lodge 
ski center on completion 
of final 6-mile section o 
Heart 0' the Hills Road. 
Over $3,000,000 went into 
highway since construc- — 
tion began in 1950. Final 
stretch will cost $682,- 

757. 


UNITED RESERVES GAME SEAT; 

Seats to major league — 
baseball games of 14 team: 
in National, American 
leagues can now be re=- 
served at United Air Line 
ticket offices. Airline's 
pact with ball clubs does 
not include St. Louis, 
Cincinnati. 


VANDERBILT TO LEAD TOUR 

Luxury tour to top all 
will be led by Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Jr. on 105- 
day, S-sShip, round-the- 
world cruise. For fare of 
$5,191, group will leave 
NYC Sept. 19, visit W. 
Indies, S. America, Afri- 
ca, Orient, Pacific isles, 
disembark at San Franciscc¢ 
on New Year's Day. 


BRITISH RAILMEN STUDY U.S. 

One dozen officials of 
British Railways visited 
key U.S. rail centers re-=- 
cently in search of ideas 
for Britain's 3% billion 
dollar railway moderniza— 
tion plan. 
STAR WILL CRUISE CARIBBEA 

Arosa Line's 400-passen 
ger Star will begin week- 
ly Miami-Havana-Nassau 
service in Dec. through 
April, 1958. 


FLYING AUTO FERRY SLATED 

Sabena Airlines has be-: 
gun operation of flying 
auto ferry service betweer 
Ostend in\Netherlands and) 
Southend, England. Flight 
carry 16 passengers plus 
4 small, 3 medium or 2 
large autos with 12 hops 
each way daily. 


| 
| 
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